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NLF and Cambodia— 
‘Face-saver for US’ 


Bob Overy writes: On their return 
from Cambodia last Monday, Gwynfor 
Evans MP and the Rev Michael Scott, 
director of the African Bureau, re- 
futed two stories about Cambodian 
support and ‘shelter for the National 
Liberation Front that have received 
wide circulation in the West because 
they suit American propaganda. 

With ithe authority of the chairman of 
the International Control Commiis- 
sion, Mr Paranupe, who is resident in 
the Cambodian capital, Phnom Penh, 
the two deny that 'there lis any founda- 
tion ito the story that an NLF hideout 
was discovered at Mimot in Cam- 
bodia by two American journalists. 
The ICC also has no evidence to sup- 
port ‘the allegation, used by the 
Americans ‘to justify a proposed 
blockade, that 'the Cambodian port of 
Sihanoukville is being employed ‘to 
deliver supplies to 'the NLF. 

Both of ‘these findings have been 
notified by the ICC to the linter- 
national press, but have not been 
publicised. The ‘‘ NLF base-camp ” at 
Mimot was iin fact a cluster of tem- 
porary shacks erected by harvesters. 
The official position of 'the ICC is still 
that there is no positive evidence to 
support allegations ‘that ‘the NLF is 
using Cambodia as a sanctuary or is 
being supplied by her. 

In any case, Michael Scott told Peace 
News on Tuesday, even if it was true 
that the NLF were seeking sanctuary 
inside Cambodia this would make 
virtually no difference to the course 
of the war. The significance attached 
to [these stories seemed to him ‘to be 
a deliberate attempt to mislead pub- 
lic opinion. It was “ heartbreaking ”, 
he said, that “no Western reporting 
is being done from ‘the other side’ 
about 'the state of the war”. 

While in Phnom Penh with 'the Non- 
Violent Action in Vietnam ‘team, 
Michael Scott had met Wilfred Bur- 
chet, the Australian journalist who 
has ‘been covering the war for some 
years from the NLF side. He des- 
cribes ‘Burchett as “a great man”. 
Burchett feels tthat ithe threat of in- 


vasion 'is a face-saver for the US. The 
Americans are on the retreat and per- 
haps wish for a chance to take the 
NLF from the rear; iif refused this 
opportunity ‘by Cambodia, they can 
blame tthe loss of the war on 
Cambodia. 


Contrary ‘to a report in the Observer 
last Sunday, Michael Scott and Gwyn- 
for Evans left Cambodia not because 
they had been refused entry to North 
Vietnam but because they were un- 
able 'to wait any longer for visas from 
the North Vietnamese embassy. 
Michael Scott 'is particularly disturbed 
by ‘the many ‘inaccuracies in this re- 
port, because ‘it was written by a 
journalist with the Non-Violent Action 
in Vietnam 'team who now appears to 
be unsympathetic ‘to the whole ven- 
ture. 


The non-violent team was slandered 
by a Cambodian newspaper, which 
called ‘them “ hippies and hairy flower 
children”, but this ‘is not, as the 
British Ambassador told them, ‘the 
mouthpiece of Prince Sihanouk. More- 
over, the Prince more than made up 
for this slight by ‘treating them, on 
the same day 'that ‘the story appeared, 
to a slap-up banquet at 'the palace, 
drinking their ‘healths in champagne, 
and presenting them all with gifts of 
silver. After this splendid occasion, 
the team has been very sympatheti- 
cally reported in Cambodia. 


From accounts which Peace News has 
received from ‘three members of ‘the 
team who are still in Cambodia - 
Philippa Moody, Pat Arrowsmith, and 
Roger Moody - it is clear, however, 
that they are not going to be allowed 
to go for prolonged periods into 'the 
border areas where there is the 
possibility of attack from American 
or South Vietnamese troops. 


In discussions which representatives 
of the 'team have had with the prime 
minister ‘and 'the foreign affairs minis- 
try, the differences between Buddhist 
and Christian cultures have been em- 
phasised. Since “Cambodia helps it- 
self”, 'the presence of 'the group ‘in 
border areas would be an unwelcome 


complication and distraction, they 
have been ‘told. On the other hand, 
visits to the border areas have been 
arranged for tthe team, and Michael 
Scott 'tells me that ‘the first was 
scheduled for last Monday. 


Pat Arrowsmith writes that, “ fect 
by ear”, they hope to get the pro- 
gramme extended and expanded to a 
point where iit bears “‘some resem- 
blance ‘to our original plan”. The 
team is alternately elated and dis- 
appointed by ‘their encounters with 
Cambodian officialdom and press: 
“There is an emotional see-sawing . . . 
conducive to considerable tension, but 
as yet no explosions, thank God.” 


Non-Violent Action in Vietnam will 
stay in Cambodia for a month, but 
they now have no hope of getting ‘into 
North Vietnam as a group. One mem- 
ber, Cecily Hastings, may still be 
granted a visa to go to Hanoi, but ‘the 
North Vietnamese are stressing the 
intensified bombing of their capital 
city and Michael Scott tells me that 
the North Vietnamese find that every 
Hanoi trip is misrepresented iin the 
Western press as a potential peace 
feeler. Interpreted as a weakening of 
their own position, these visits, they 
feel, are used as an attempt 'to de- 
moralise their own people. 

He thinks that the great build-up 
which ‘the Western press gave to 
Peggy Smith and her bag of sweets 
for Vietnamese children - which was 
more or less irrelevant to the aims of 
the group and very disappointing to 
the rest of 'the team - may have just 
tipped ‘the scales with the North 
Vietnamese authorities and caused 
the crucial delay in the granting of 
their visas. 


The important criticisms of American 
propaganda on Cambodia which I 
have reported above were issued by 
Michael Scott and Gwynfor Evans in 
a general press release to all our 
national papers Jast Monday night. 
But as Peace News went to press, not 
one had 'taken them up. Non-Violent 
Action iin Vietnam has encountered a 
most unfortunate press up to now. 


The Cold War: 
the Third Force 


After the famous “exposure” of 
Stalin by Kruschev in 1956, many 
people hoped, and ‘indeed believed, 
that there would be some basic 
changes ‘in the nature of the Soviet 
State which would make any repeti- 
tion of Stalinism impossible. Unfor- 
tunately, it now seems that no such 
change took place. It is clear that all 
that Kruschev and his successors have 
done is to drain just enough of the 
widespread anti-Stalin feeling ‘to use 
it for their own purposes.The vicious 
and senseless punishment given last 
week ito Yuri Galanskov* and Alexan- 
der Ginsburg, and the less vicious but 
equally senseless treatment of Dobro- 
volsky and Lashkova (just for the 
crime of championing ‘intellectual 
freedom!) is an astonishing commen- 
tary on the pitiful strength of self of 
the Soviet authorities, and it consti- 
tutes irrefutable and dismaying 
proof that ‘the fundamental political 
structure which permitted the rise of 
Stalin has remained pretty much un- 
altered, despite any outward signs of 
relaxation. 


However, the trouble with this cri- 
tique is that, however true it may be, 
it has about ft the fierce tone of a 
firebreathing Pentagon General on 
the lideological rampage. And of 
course, ‘the damnable thing about the 
censoring and imprisoning in present 
day Russia tis that any attempt to dis- 
cuss it publicly is either a Cold War 
manouevre or is soon turned into one. 
In such an atmosphere, it is impossi- 
ble for protest and compassion to be 
raised to the proper philosophical 
and absolutist plane. Instead, our 
Official Spokesmen ‘in government and 
press have latched on to the knack 
for debasing the noble and making 
the excellent trivial. It is the disease 
of making Cold War capital out of 
everything, no matter what. 


By this token, then, there is a deep 
and significant sense in which it can 
be said that the liberal outcry over 
the hounding of Russian intellectuals 
is not sincere but is inauthentic pro- 
paganda in the Cold War. Take, for 
example, the lead editorial in last 
Saturday’s Guardian, which ended: 
“Intellectuals are ‘becoming more 
and more a world fraternity and they 


continued on page 9 


*® Galanskov is in fact a pacifist, and his essay 
‘‘The Bomb In The Human Head "’ was first 
rinted in this country, exclusive to Peace 
ews, in our issue for December 1 last year. 
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Dollars illegal — 
discharge conditional 


Kevin McGrath writes: Last week 
was Pirate Press week at the Old 
Bailey - leaving aside those little 
sideshows displaying Emile Savundra 
and Francoise Jordan. 


The outcome of the trials, arising out 
of the imitation American dollars 
produced by tthe Pirate Press with ‘the 
slogan on 'the back pointing out the 
connection between ‘this country’s 
dollar-worship, and the continuation 
of the Vietnam war, was that every- 
one concerned was found guilty, and 
given conditional discharges for vary- 
ing periods. 


The other outcome was that the ver- 
dict means that anyone who is still in 
possession of even one of the 
‘dollars” - or half of one for that 
matter - is also guilty of an offence 
under the 1913 Forgery Act. 

The same is true, it would appear, if 
you should have any copy - such as a 
rough sketch {in pencil - of any 
currency note. 

Quite what would happen if all the 
thousands of people who have Pirate 
Press dollars were to give themselves 
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Reality 


In his article “ Who’s for Sex?”, 
(Peace News December 29) Mr Cook 
writes that he wishes to change 
reality, not to describe it. Earlier, he 
writes about “causing agents” and 
“ effects’. Is that not description? 
Mr Cook also refers to ‘‘ disordered 
minds”. What criteria are used to 
evaluate whether a person “has” a 
“disordered mind”? The term could 
be used to describe a person not in 
harmony with his/her environment. 
“ Causes ” of this disharmony may be 
described either as functions of the 
organism, or of environment. The 
chosen description merely reflects the 
philosophical preferences of the 
observer. 

The world may exist independently 
of Mr Cook’s ability to comprehend it, 
but comprehended “objective real- 
ity” will always include the compre- 
hender. 

I found the Masters-Johnson report 
readable and informative. The argu- 
ment between Mr Holbrook and Mr 
Cook, both defending ‘their conven- 
tional wisdom with appropriate 
passion, would be more reasonable if 
they used language more carefully. 
Mr Holbrook’s “inner reality” im- 
plies a conflicting “outer reality”, 
and Mr Cook parallels this with his 
reduction of the human organism into 
“machine” and “leaky vessel”. 
“ Reality ” does not necessarily have 
to coincide with the grammatical con- 
ventions of the language which results 
in objective/subjective or mind- 
psyche/body dualisms. 

M. Yogawanthaw, 

7 Warrington Crescent, 

London W4. 


Nasty, brutish 


Some things are hardly worth point- 
ing out, and this is one of them. But 
my high regard for Peace News and 
for people like Roger Barnard leaves 
me no choice, 
In his “ Post-Nuclear Games” (Jan- 
uary 12) the reference to Hobbes’s 
maxim about human life being 
“nasty, brutish and short” shows a 
misunderstanding of what Hobbes 
said. He was ‘in fact only referring to 
the so-called “state of nature,” a 
state which philosophers such as 
Hobbes and Locke believed existed 
before human beings gathered into 
societies and made laws; it is perhaps 
a mythical state, since history does 
not extend back that far. When 
Hobbes talks of the “life of man” 
being “ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short” he is only referring prim- 
arily to the prehistoric state. 

“Tt may peradventure be thought, 

there was never such a time, nor 

condition of war as this; and I 
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believe it was never generally so, 
over all the world: but there are 
many places, where they live so 
now. For the savage people lin many 
places of America, except ‘the 
government of small families, the 
concord thereof dependeth on 
natural lust, have no government 
at all; and live at this day ‘in that 
brutish manner, as I said before.” 
(Chapter XIII, Leviathan.) 

Philip Braithwaite, 

87 Station Road, 

Kings Heath, 

Birmingham 14. 


Love and anarchism 


“Please correct me if I am wrong,” 
writes Gladys Taylor (Peace News, 
January 5), “but from what I have 
read in Freedom lit appears that doing 
what we like is the anarchist interpre- 
tation so far as personal conduct is 
concerned.” 

Well, in the first place, there is no 
such thing as the anarchist interpre- 
tation (any more than there ‘is the 
Christian interpretation). Anarchists 
as such are united only in their belief 
that lit is practicable and desirable to 
abolish all organised government, 
laws, and machinery for law-enforce- 
ment. Their views on _ personal 
morality differ: some anarchists 
postulate absolute moral laws, such 
as a law of justice, or of Jove, or of 
reason; others maintain that society 
is governed by a natural organic law 
of evolution or progress, which is the 
only criterion of morality; and others 
make no attempt to conform tto any 
moral code or ideal pattern of be- 
haviour, maintaining that all forms of 
idealism are hypocritical and harmful. 
I confess I favour the last category. 
Surely the enlightened man always 
“does what he likes” in the sense 
that he \always acts naturally and 
spontaneously, and not from ‘a feeling 
of moral obligation - whiich is only a 
result of conditioning and a form of 
self-centredness? Gladys Taylor 
argues that “so often when we have 
done just this [what we like] we find 
that we do not like what we have 


done! A part of us rejects it.” That § 


will happen, however, only so long as 
there is no integration of the self - 
so long as we cannot live with our- 
selves as we are, but are striving to 
become something “ better ”; ‘in other 
words, so long as we do not under- 
stand ‘and love ourselves, without 
condemnation or justification. Gladys 
Taylor would have us follow Christ - 
which means ‘trying to make our lives 
conform to a pattern of ‘perfect 
love”. But can we make ourselves 
love? Surely that path leads to the 
pharisaical hardness of heart whilich 
Jesus himself so bitterly condemned. 
I’m afraid the only sane course is not 
to try to change ourselves - however 
awful we may be! Then, perhaps, 
love will come of its own accord. 
Francis Ellingham, 

The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 
Bristol 7. 


Pop art 


I havent seen the Lichtenstein exhibi- 
tion, but ‘isn’t Roger Barnard missing 
the point - and making rather heavy 
weather of it? 

Surely, whatever the programme 
says, pop art isn’t about “reality”. 
It’s about ways of looking. You look 
at magazines and ‘television as part of 
your everyday life, with completely 
ordinary things happening all around 
you. The strip cartoon has to be 
pretty compelling to persuade you ‘to 
give full attention to it. 

But when you go to an art gallery 
you consciously enter a different en- 
vironment, armed with thoughts of 
Dewey and Alienated Man and uniitary 
connections, and you look solemnly 
at daubs in frames and ask how they 


= 


& 


ry. 


are extending your human _ under- 
standing. 

For a long time, the daubs have been 
abstract, often with high-sounding 
titles. Even Picasso can’t be satisfied 
with drawing entertaining lines: he 
has to pretend he’s saying something 
about Guernica. 

What happens, asks Lichtenstein, if 
you take something like The Engage- 
ment Ring, that’s normally small and 
only half looked at, and blow iit up 
big and hang it in a gallery and ‘invite 
people to look at it reverently? Well, 
he has his answer. The art buyers, 
with a glaze ‘in their eyes and cliches 
on their lips. write out their £3,000 
cheques; and ithe few serious critics 
look at the picture equally solemnly 
and write about inner reality and 
transcendence. 

Of course it’s ‘a hoax - but at least it’s 
a cheerful, entertaining hoax, unlike 
the solemn, boring ‘hoaxes that most 
painters have, for decades, been per- 
petrating, not only on other people, 
but on themselves. The trouble is ‘that 
the historic functions of painting - 
storytelling and recording - have now 
been ‘taken over by other media. The 
only social function left to painting is 
to make our environment more agree- 
able and amusing. 

Only painters, critics and dealers all 
have vested ‘interests in hiding this. 
They ‘talk about transcending and 
universalising and subjectivity and 
spirituality and exploring reality and 
struggling with the essential nature 
of materials. What they mean is that 
they put marks on canvas and that 
the marks are more or less entertain- 
ing. And 'they treat their galleries as 
if they were churches - instead of 
admitting that they are tthe “ cul- 
tured’’ equivalents of bingo halls, 
where ‘the lucky get the rake-off. 
Don’t get me wrong. I’m all for 
Lichtenstein or anybody else making 
money out of painting. As long as 
they’re enjoying themselves, they’re 
better employed tthan if they were 
making the F-111. But for God’s sake 
let’s stop takling it all so seriously - 
unless, of course, we’re part of the 
ame. 

Albert Hunt, 

Springfield House, 

Whitehall Green, 

Holmfield, Halifax, Yorks. 


Roger Barnard replies: Come on, 
Albert, you can’t get away with this 
kind of sloppy thinking. You know as 
well as I do that it’s precisely the 
established critics on the “posh” 
Sundays and the “ quality ” weeklies 
who do take seriously the vogue and 
novelty of a minor fad like Pop Art 
and then blow it up out of all propor- 
tion. So that an earnest critic who 
does not take it seriously (as I do not 
and as was evident from my review) 
is forced either ‘to say flat and plain 
that it’s rubbish, 'in which case he 
risks sounding like a leader writer on 
the Daily Express or 'to say that ‘it’s 
rubbish and moreover to say why, 
that ‘is, link it up with causal factors 
in society and politics and communi- 
cations, as I tried to do in my review. 
And this is exactly what the estab- 
lished critics will never do, (1) 
because they don’t know how, (2) 
because ‘they’re not interested, (3) 
because they’re bought men, or (4) 
because ‘they don’t have the space. 

The colossal moral stupidity with 
which you equate “making money 
out of painting ” with meaningful em- 
ployment is to me astounding. Case 
in point: I do not make, nor help to 
make, ithe F-111, nor do I make money 
from painting or writing. On the con- 
trary, I work for less than I need _to 
support my family. In your view, this 
makes Lichtenstein “better em- 
ployed ” than me. Is he? Perhaps he 
is, perhaps he isn’t, but this of course 
is not the point, The point is this glib 


and absurd equation by you of 
“making money” and “ enjoying 
yourself” with being “better em- 
ployed ” than other people. And ‘then 
you ‘have the gall to assert that any- 
one who disagrees with your (in my 
opinion) wrongheaded assessment of 
the social function of painting has a 
“vested interest ... ‘in hiding this ” 
and ‘is “part of the game”! But I 
should have ‘thought that the opposite 
was true: that the man who ts “ all 
for Lichtenstein or anybody else 
making money out of painting ” (even 
though ‘the art that results is, as you 
agree, the work of a huckster!) is 
precisely the man who ‘is “ part of the 
game”. 

Frankly, Iam baffled by your strategy. 
It seems that when an honest writer 
tries to make some serious connec- 
tions ‘between art, dishonest or stupid 
criticism, and society, he can by you 
be dismissed as an oddball. And when 
that doesn’t wash, he can by you be 
slandered as a kept sheep. In neither 
case do you need ‘to grapple directly 
with what the writer actually says. 
Instead, you make lunatic statements 
to the effect that Picasso wasn’t trying 
to “say” anything about war or the 
slaughtering of innocents when he 
painted “ Guernica” but was merely 
doodling on canvas.Coming from an 
intellectual man like yourself, that 
should go down as ‘the most well-bred 
linanity of 1968! 


Scots cosmopolitan 


Theodore Roszak, in his excellent 
exposition of Lewis Mumford’s Myth 
of the Machine (December 29) refers 
to ‘the English biologist and city 
planner, Patrick Geddes.’ Geddes was 
a Scot of the Scotts, perhaps the most 
distinguished, certainly the most 
versatile of his day; like all good 
Scots, a true cosmopolitan, He was the 
practical pioneer of many ideas now 
in operation, if sometimes in a per- 
verted fashion, from student hostels 
and vacation courses to a humane 
sociology, of which Mumford is the 
chief living exponent, 'a philosophy of 
life which underlies the policy de- 
fined in your editorial of January 5. 
William H. Marwick, 

5 Northfield Crescent, 

Edinburgh 8. 
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Two weeks ago, in his review ‘in this paper of the 
Beatles’ TV film, Albert Hunt proposed ‘that “‘ the 
Beatles’ anarchy is one of ‘acceptance: they ask 
only to be allowed to be 'themselves ”; and he then 
went on ‘to assert that “this in itself could be a 
revolutionary demand”. Really? I do not think 
that he is serious in his reasoning. After all, it is 
not so very difficult to have that kind of anarchy 
and to make that sort of demand on a multi- 
million pound annual income. What the Beatles 
want, like Albert, like I, like most people in this 
world, ‘is praise, acceptance, comfort, security, 
and money. And good luck to 'them if they can get 
those things! To be able to get them, as the 
Beatles do in considerable measure, is bound to 
have an effect on somebody: certainly on me, ‘it 
makes me green with envy! But don’t let’s pre- 
tend that this is any kind of “revolutionary 
demand ”’. 

What iis more to the point, however, is that 


. Albert’s remarks seem to me ‘to be typically indi- 


cative of the lintellectual impoverishment of our 
present concepts of freedom. That is to say, 
“freedom ” ‘is increasingly defined these days in 
advanced industrial societies in negative ‘terms 
pertaining simply 'to the right 'to be “ let alone ”’. 
(Freedom from rather ‘than freedom for.) There 
used to be a name for this kind of thinking: it 
was called Ethical Idealism, and it had very little 
indeed ‘to say about the practical lines of action 
that are available 'to men ‘and women as means 
for the protection and advancement of freedom in 
the modern world. 


The “‘ let me be myself” ideology ‘is certainly one 
working definition of freedom, and it has very 
respectable historical traditions stretching back 
to John Stuart Mill and earlier; but I doubt that 
it is “ revolutionary ” in ‘the sense of being ade- 
quate to meet the new confusions, perplexities, 
and threats which confront us today in our un- 
precedented modern conditions of scientific tech- 
nology, international mass communications, and 
statist power politics. We have 'to realise that our 
bland, manipulative, modern despotisms do not 
act on men and women entirely from without; 
they have ‘also learned ‘to penetrate ‘to the very 
core of people’s ‘humanity. 


Self-expression 


This, then, is probably the main reason why we 
need today some more positive definitions of 
freedom; definitions which go beyond the mere 
request to be allowed ‘to be yourself. Paran'theti- 
cally, I would add that Alber't’s definition of the 
Beatles’ “vision” of anarchy, freedom, and re- 
volution is vitiated even further when iit becomes 
predicated on a request; we “ask” for far 'too 
many things when we should in fact be “‘ demand- 


Terry Brindley 
INCANTATION OF 
THE GENERALS 


Stomach acids etch our will 
our testicles begin to fill 
we rape and grab and kill 


We buy us Virgils to describe 
our valour with the unarmed tribe 
a spice of easy women is the bribe 


Our bombs can burn a continent 
we'll have their copper and their rent 
our strength provides our merriment 


Our wives lament that we must shoot 
but like their pearls and Harrod’s suits 
so urge us out to fill our trucks with loot 


And yet it’s peace we’re looking for’ 
if only those mad coons refused to war 
we’d be.as, peaceful.as the Law eahe 


Roger Barnard 
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sEATLES: 


FREEDOM FOR WHAT? 


Consider the dimensions of this problem of free- 
ing” them. 

dom. Fundamentally, we can equate freedom with 
self-expression; that is, with the full and free 
development of our human individuality and our 
potentialities, in so far as they are not destructive 
of ourselves or of the freedom of others. Evi- 
dently, this is the tack that Albert takes in his 
remarks about the Beatles; but taken ‘at its face 
value, it is an astoundingly insufficient approach 
to the problem. 

Self-expression requires, first of all, “ psychologi- 
cal” freedom; ‘that is, the mature psychologiical 
capacity to confront our own basic natures ‘and to 
act on our own ‘basic motives when appropriate. 
This “psychological” freedom can be equated 
roughly with 'the absence of neurotic repression. 
Do the Beatles fit this frame of psychological 
reference? Maybe they do (it ‘is hard ‘to be cer- 
tain) but how about the great majority of people? 
Next, self-expression further requires “social” 
freedom; that ‘is, the social and economic oppor- 
tunities necessary to speak ‘and ‘to act freely. This 
“social” freedom can be equated roughly with 
the absence of coercion, including violence, 
poverty, cultural deprivation, lack of social status, 
and so forth; or more exactly, with the relative 
absence of perceived coercion. Of course, the 
Beatles have such social and economic opportuni- 
ties (in fact, they are “privileged ” with a surfeit 
of them) ‘but how many other people do? 

Finally, self-expression requires ‘the incentive or 
motivation ‘to be ourselves and to develop natur- 
ally, instead of being just passive recipients of 
mass-media induced inanities and so becoming 
entrenched conformists. If we are effectively 
brainwashed from early years onward, we may 
indeed feel perfectly free even while subjugated 
and oppressed, whether by poverty, by repressive 
dictatorship, or by prevailing intellectual and 
political orthodoxies. 


Breakthrough 


In short, self-expression requires the “ potential ” 
freedom of being in the position ‘to choose freely 
between conforming or not conforming to social 
customs, or between obeying or not obeying the 
society’s laws. Again, the ‘Beatles are in this sin- 
gularly fortunate position (though they make 
precious little use of it) but they are undoubtedly 


privileged exceptions in ‘this respect, as in all 


others. So we have now mentioned ‘three essential 


- prerequisites for self-expression; for full human 


freedom, in all of which ‘the’ Beatles are in an 
entirely different boat to} the great majority of 
people.'I do not mean to say that.because the 


A revolutionary acceptance of MBEs? Photo 


from their “Sergeant Pe ” album 
(courtesy EMI Records) shows Beatles wearing 
medals. 


us, therefore they are ipso facto free personali- 
ties, or freer than the rest of us; on the contrary, 
they seem to be entrapped men ‘in many ways. 
But the objective opportunities and facilities that 
they posses for being free if they so wish are dis- 
proportionately numerous compared with those of 
the rest of us. 


Then from this perspective, can it seriously be 
maintained that the Beatles’ request to “be 
allowed to be themselves” iis a_ “revolutionary 
demand ”? I simply do not see it. I would not wish 
to begrudge the Beatles the applause that is 
probably their rightful due; no doubt their recent 
work, in both song and film, represents a major 
advance on what they were doing two or three 
years ago. But overwhelmingly, they still repro- 
duce experiences that are quaint, ‘insipid, whim- 
sical, or generally ridiculous, but never the 
terrifying. Never the experiences which would 
push them and their audiences beyond titillation 
and the absurd and towards concern and commit- 
ment; towards the search for some high meaning 
that will serve the body politic; towards ‘the 
creation of a major style of radical defiance, an 
effective artistic style of protest, of whole ways 
of doing, thinking, and feeling. 


Probably we have no right whatever to expect 
this sort of ‘artistic development from any indi- 
vidual or any group on the contemporary pop 
scene, for these people are not ‘in ‘this business 
for such lofty purposes but mainly for reasons of 
prestige and profit. Yet it seems to me that the 
Beatles, almost alone among present pop groups, 
may just conceivably possess ‘the ‘talent, energy, 
and stubborn persistence necessary to make any 
such significant breakthrough in this field. How- 
ever, I am pessimistic about the chances for ‘this 
happening, since this kind of evolution does not 
seem to me ‘to be possible in any way at all under 
the present commercial power structures of the 
show biz world in which the Beatles operate and 
in which ‘in ‘the final analysis, wha'tever appear- 
ances to the contrary, they find their social 
identity. 
Nor do I understand why Albert Hunt finds it 
necessary ‘today to assert that the Beatles are 
revolutionary, when three years ago, in answer 
to the question “ Are The Beatles Subversive? ”’, 
he answered in the columns of this paper with a 
resounding No! Obviously an absolute consistency 
in any man’s thinking is of limited valué; but it 
would ‘be interesting to hear from Albert as te 
exactly why his views on this particular subject 
have undergone such profound alteration ‘in ‘the 
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Beatles are luckier in"theseréspects than mostof” “interim pettiod: 
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Gorton: Australia’s new hawk 


Our Australian correspondent writes: 
One commentator, casting a jaundiced 
eye at the election of Senator John 
Gorton to the Prime Ministership of 
Australia, said: “This proves Aus- 
tralia is a true democracy. Anybody 
ean be elected Prime Minister - 
anybody!” 


Not only the political cynics share 
this view. The experts do too. When 
Australia’s senior political journalist, 
Don Whitington, was writing his 
history of Sir Robert Menzies and his 
political era he devoted two chapters 
to “Men to watch in the Liberal 
Party ”. This was 1964 and he did not 
even rate Gorton a mention. When 
Katherine West wrote in 1965 her 
definitive ‘treatise on the Liberal 
Party, titled Power in the Liberal 
Party, the name of Gorton did not 
appear. 


Now in 1968 he is Prime Minister. 
How did it happen? How could it 
happen? 


John Grey Gorton was born in 1911, 
picked up an MA at Oxford, married 
an American, had an adventurous war 
as an RAAF pilot, broke into local 
authority politics and then, in 1950, 
entered the Senate. 


Through tthe 50s his political life was 
undistinguished. Survival and perhaps 
promotion meant slavish subservience 
to The Great White King (Menzies 
and Gorton genuflected along wit 
the droves of other nonentities who 
infest the ranks of the Tories in 
Australia. 


In 1958 his sycophantic behaviour was 
rewarded; he was made Navy Minis- 
ter. During his term jin this portfolio 
it ‘is rumoured that the Royal Austra- 
Rian Navy lost more peacetime ton- 
nage than any other fleet of ships in 
the world. “Incidents ” occurred with 
monotonous regularity but disciplin- 
ary action was never invoked. 


The most tragic disaster occurred 
only three months after his promotion 
from Navy 'to Minister in charge of 
the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation. 
This, of course, was the Voyager 
collision in 1964 when the aircraft 
carrier Melbourne sliced the des- 
troyer Voyager in two, killing 82 
seamen. Gorton escaped censure 
although ‘there was no doubt lin many 
people’s minds that it was the Gorton 
administration which was culpable 
for this frightening disaster. 


In the Holt government, Gorton 
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flourished as a Vietnam hawk and 
became Education Minister. On ‘the 
front benches of the Upper House, he 
has been one of the chief proponents 
of the political smear. In any debate 
on foreign policy Gorton could be 
relied upon to trot out the red bogey 
and conduct vicious political attacks 
which bore no relevance to fact - but 
these speeches pleased his political 
masters. : 


Then came ‘the untimely death of 
Harold Holt and ‘the Liberal Party 
turned ‘itself wpside down ‘to try and 
find a new leader. Gorton came from 
nowhere. The simple answer ‘'to his 
sudden rise to power is the fact that 
the Liberal Party is bankrupt of any- 
one who is a politician or a leader. 


A survey of Gorton’s speeches shows 
very little about his ‘true political 
philosophy. They are mainly screeds 
of a very detailed nature which were 
prepared by hiis departmental ad- 
visers. In the fury of debate, how- 
ever, we gain some idea of his politi- 
cal subconscious and here he emerges 
as an undeniable hawk. Someone said 
the other day: ‘He'll double the 
Vietnam commitment on principle.” 


And ‘this is the biggest danger he 
poses. 

If, as the presidential election in the 
United States draws closer, moves 
are made ‘towards peace, Gorton can 
be guaranteed to be unsympathetic. 
He does not want an unconditional 
halt to anything. He wants ‘to win - 
militarily. As a stolid believer in ‘the 
domino theory Gorton wants ‘the 
Communist menace to be whipped 
into submission. He knows Australia’s 
puny 8,000 troops can’t change the 
course of the war, butt he’s damned 
sure he’s going to keep the Ameri- 
cans ithere until they do the job for 
him. 

The ultimate fear about him, how- 
ever, is the bomb. Gorton belongs to 
the lobby which wants Australia to 
have a nuclear deterrent. If Britain 
goes ahead with its policy of com- 
pletely dismantling defence commit- 
ments East of Suez (which is ex- 
tremely likely at the time of writing) 
and ‘the Americans disengage from 
south-east Asia after Vietnam is 
settled, then Gorton will go shopping 
the world for help to have atomic 
installations planted on Australian 
soil. 


Embassy prisoners: 
a reply from Amnesty 


Andrew Mann’s passionate sympathy 
for the victims of the Greek junta 
(Peace News, January 12) and for 
those who have protested ‘against the 
denial of human rights lin Greece, like 
the demonstrators at ‘the Greek Em- 
bassy in'London, has obscured for 
him the distinction made by Amnesty 
International between the necessity to 
uphold international agreements de- 
signed to make it easier ‘to secure 
observance of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights ‘by governments 
throughout 'the world and the sense 
of justice which impelled Terry 
Chandler and other demonstrators to 
take practical action which incident- 
ally contravened just such a conven- 
tion. 

Amnesty’s responsibility is ‘to fight 
for effective international recognition 
of the individual’s right to freedom 
of opinion and expression. It would 
indeed be anomalous ‘to “‘‘adopt” 
prisoners arrested by a government 
acting ‘in observance of an ‘inter- 
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national convention created to aid 'the 
United Nations to establish a world 
where freedom and justice might 
become a reality. 


Political conscientious objectors, like 
the draft-card burners, or any other 
individual who expresses his disagree- 
ment with his own government’s 
policies by protests of one kind or 
another are not affected by this argu- 
ment and are in a sense irrelevant to 
it. Individuals arrested as a result of 
protests against a foreign govern- 
ment’s policies would only be ex- 
cluded from adoption if the form ‘their 
demonstration took conflicted with 
the provisions of the Vienna Conven- 
tion and offended agalinst the “ per- 
sonal dignity ” of Embassy staff or the 
immunity of an Embassy’s premises 
or private residences from damage or 
intrusion. 

Andrew Mann’s extrapolation ‘in his 
first article that Amnesty “does not 
approve of protest demonstrations 
against the Embassy and/or official 
representatives of another country ” 
is therefore mistaken. 


We have watched the progress of this 
case with considerable concern and 
only arrived at tthe decision not to 
adopt after prolonged and difficult 
discussion and consultation. We are 
at the moment ‘in the process of send- 
ing a deputation to see the Home 
Secretary ‘to raise the question of the 
unwarranted penalties imposed by 
the court. 


PN’s new staff 


Kevin McGrath has joined Peace News 
as the fourth member of the editorial 
team. Before coming to Peace News 
he was chief reporter on the Harlow 
Gazette and an active anarchist and 
peaceworker in Harlow. Joanalee 
Hurwitt has also joined the staff as 
editorial secretary, replacing Betty 
Roszak who left last week. Betty will 
continue to be a regular contributor 
to Peace News. Joanalee is married 
to Robert Hurwitt, whose story on 
Australians and New (Zealanders 
against the-Vietnam war appears on 


page 5. 
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“JT speak for ‘a generation born lin one 
war and doomed ‘to die in the next”. 
These words were spoken some years 
ago by Kenneth Patchen, probably 
the greatest anti-war poet of our 
modern times. Patchen has suffered 
gross neglect during his writing 
career ‘in America, has lived in 
poverty all his life with his wife 
Miriam, ‘and for 'the last 15 years has 
been crippled and permanently bed- 
ridden by an incurable and extremely 
painful spinal diisease. In that time he 
has produced one little hard-won 
book after another. None of his books 
have been put out in Britain by any 
of the big commercial publishers, 
which ‘is hardly surprising, for he is 
the poet of love, freedom, revolution, 
and militant pacifism. 
However, ‘there is one gleam of light 
in this bleak story. Dennis Gould, a 
pacifist and anarchist who writes 
regularly for Freedom, has produced 
a small anthology of Patchen’s best 
work, with an ‘introduction by Henry 
Miller. Dennis has put a great deal of 
hard work ‘and money ‘into ‘this pro- 
ject (a real labour of love) and the 
book is at last ready (from “ Whisper 
& Shout”, 56 Jackson Avenue, Mickle- 
over, Derby, price 2s 6d or $1). It ‘is 
being launched at the Arts Labora- 
tory, Drury Lane, this Sunday at 5 
pm, when selections from Patchen’s 
work will be read by Dennis, Guy 
Gladstone, ‘and Roger Barnard. Jazz 
interludes will be provided by The 
Sound Structure Quintet. 
It should be well worth a visit. How- 
ever, as Patchen once said, “I don’t 
want to startle you, but they are going 
to kill most of us.” Well, I hope they 
leave enough time for Dennis to get 
his Patchen anthology widely circu- 
lated. : \ 
The Roy Lichtenstein exhibition has 
spawned a little spate of cartoons in 
the newspapers actually incorporating 
Lichtenstein paintings. Full circle. 
Well, nearly; who'll be first with a 
Roy Lichtenstein comic book? 

* ” 


To the kind lady who phoned up last 
Friday about my difficulties with The 
Brothers Karamazov and ‘the Sunday 
papers, You’re right. I'll give them 
up (the papers, of course, not the 
brothers); or at least I'll give up read- 
ing them. I can’t afford to stop taking 
them: ‘they’re too useful for domestic 
tasks - polishing windows, drawing up 
the fire, protecting clean floors, ete. 
But I ‘intend to ‘be strong-minded; the 
situation ‘is getting serious. The other 
morning I actually woke up bored, 
after suffering a dream of quite 
amazing tedium. 
* ae * 

From which pious and determined 
position I can afford to shed some 
smug pity on the potentially ugly 
situation I can see developing in the 
Reynolds household. Stanley ‘is tele- 
vision critic of ‘the Guardian. Next 
week, his wife Gillian takes up pen 
and earphone as the same paper’s 
radio critic. One can picture the 
scene: Stan in the living room, ale 
bottle at elbow, languidly twirling iin 
rainbows on his new colour set, while 
Gillian huddles over her trangistor in 
the kitchen, frantically trying to keep 
track of four programmes - five if you 
count Radio Merseyside - at once. 
Never spending ‘an evening together, 
robbed of common topics of conversa- 
tion (“ Darling, we seem ‘to be on 
different wavelengths . . .”), domestic 
tension seems inevitable. Now read 
on... as their respective columns 
become increasingly terse and tras- 
cible, An everyday story of electronic 
villagers. 
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ROBERT HURWITT meets another 
group of anti-war exiles 


Aussie allies 


“Our major focus is to prevent the 
Australian government from carrying 
on iin England as tf it didn’t have 
troops in Vietnam,” says John 
Roberts, chairman of Australian and 
New Zealanders Against the Vietnam 
War (ANZAVW). “ We will confront 
them with Vietnam at every public 
function and when they’re talking 
about ‘sunny Australia’ to groups of 
potential immigrants.” 

ANZAVW, the rather unique name of 
a group iin Britain fulfilling a unique 
role, has only just begun its struggle 
for the withdrawal of all Australian 


and New Zealand troops from Viet- 
nam. It was formed on November 1 
as a direct reaction to Australia’s 
Defence Force Protection Act 1967. 
That act declares any contribution of 
money or goods to the NLF or to 
North Vietnam to be a criminal 
offence punishable by two years in 
jail and/or a fine of $2,000. The act 
also provides penalties for aiding or 
encouraging such donations. 

“There have been Australians in 
London ‘against the war for years,” 
said Mike Taussig, one of the found- 
ers of the group, “but no organisa- 


tion. We decided to call people to- 
gether about this Act because it 
seemed perfect to organise around.” 


Mike, John and Lynne Roberts, and a 
few other Australians called a public 
meeting for November 1 and were 
astonished at the response. More than 
50 people showed up at this first 
meeting. “There were two questions 
to discuss: whether we would violate 
the new act; and whether to give just 
medical aid or medical and civil aid, 
which would include just about any- 
thing,” said Mike. “ The first question 
wasn’t even discussed. Everybody 
seemed to assume that we were all 
willing to ‘ aid the enemy ’.” 

The new group’s first action, collect- 
ing funds for medical aid for Vietnam 
in Australia House (Australian terri- 
tory), got them some good publicity 
and succeeded in having the new act 
declared ‘inapplicable for Australians 
overseas. “There were about 50 
people there,” Mr Roberts said, ‘‘ and 
a different 50 than were at the meet- 
ing. There are several journalists in 
the organisation, so we got on all the 
wires that go back home.” 


But ANZAVW knows that to be effec- 
tive in the long run it must involve 
more of the Aussie community. It is 
presently circulating an information 
letter and appeal among Australians 
and New Zealanders in Britain and 
leafleting such Australian “ centres ” 
as Earls Court. Drawing on the early 
experience of the American protest 
movement, ANZAVW is also organis- 
ing “a kind of 'teach-in” for January 
27 at the Friends Meeting House on 
Euston Road. This will be a sympos- 
ium at which, ANZAVW hopes, many 
points of view on ‘the war will be 
represented. The Australian and New 
Zealand High Commissions have been 
invited to send speakers. To date, only 
New Zealand has replied, sending 
copies of two speeches by the Prime 
Minister, but declining 'to attend. 
Among ‘the speakers on ‘tthe pro- 
gramme are Eric Hobsbawm of Birk- 
beck College, the Reverend Paul 
Oestreicher, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Department of the British 
Council of Churches, Stephen Rose, 
an expert on chemical and biological 
warfare, Peter Worsley, Professor of 
Sociology at Manchester and author 
of The Third World, Alaister Lamb, 
and Robin Gollan, Senior Fellow at 
Australia National Unliversity. The 
symposium is intended to be not only 
educational but will hopefully attract 
new members. 


Blood given 


Most of ‘the activities of ANZAVW, 
however, are lin the nature of con- 
tinuing projects. The group has con- 
tinued to collect funds for medical 
aid for Vietnam and participated in a 
blood donation organised by ‘the 
British Medical Aid Committee. Of 
the 180 people who turned up at their 
demonstration last month to donate 
blood, 40 were from ANZAVW. 

“One lady in the group,” Mike 
Taussig said, “wanted to do some- 
thing about the people who emigrate 
to Australia. On the Monday after de- 
valuation we leafleted outside Aus- 
tralia House to prospective immi- 
grants.” The leaflet handed out in this 
continuing activity is headed simply, 
“ Are you going to live ‘in Australia? 
Do you want to be sent to Vietnam to 
fight? ” 

It 'informs ‘the potential Aussies of the 
Australian conscription law, Austra- 
lia’s current 8,000 man commitment 
jn Vietnam (about half of which are 
conscripted), and the illegal and tim- 
moral nature of that commitment. 
“This is an ongoing thing,’ Mike 
explains, “but we want to spread it 
to all the other Australian immigra- 
Photos show members of ANZAVW 
collecting funds for Medical Aid for 
Vietnam at Australia House last 
November. Thirty-six pounds were 
collected before the police intervened. 
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tion centres in England. We have a 
picket planned for Bristol soon.” 

The committee’s present structure 
“isn’t structured at all,” according to 
John Roberts. ‘We have a chairman 
only because we needed somebody to 
put his name on our literature.” The 
name on the literature is generally 
John’s; and his address, 45 Norland 
Square, W11, is the committee’s 
address. Generally, decisions are 
made at weekly meetings held at the 
Marquis of Granby Pub, Cambridge 
Circus, and actions are organised in 
small ad hoc groups, 


But many people feel that too much 
of the work is falling on just a few 
shoulders and after the teach-in they 
intend to hold an organisational meet- 
ing. From this may come a more 
formalised structure. 


The weekly meetings alternate be- 
tween discussion groups, with a 
speaker of special interest, and com- 
mittees for decision making, made up 
of anybody who wants to come. This 
procedure allows the decision-making 
body to be self-selective, in keeping 
with ‘the general antagonism towards 
rigid organisation in the group. 


Isolate LBJ 


The primary importance of ANZAVW 
lies not so much tin getting Australians 
and New Zealanders involved in the 
anti-war movement. Many of them 
have always come out for the demon- 
strations organised by other groups. 
ANZAVW has no intention of sealing 
itself off from the rest of the move- 
ment on a nationality basis. On the 
contrary, lit intends to work quite 
closely with other groups, such as 
Stop It Committee and the Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign (whose secre- 
tary, Dave Robinson, is a New 
Zealander). ANZAVW had an ob- 
server at the recent American Oppo- 
sition Abroad conference ‘in Paris, 
reported last week iin this paper. 

But, by focusing on Australian and 
New Zealand cooperation and com- 
plicity in American aggression, the 
new organisation makes a very im- 
portant political point. “‘ Australia is 
important for one major reason,” says 
Mike Taussig. “It represents the 
international support for ‘the war. 
Militarily, ‘the small number of 
Australian and New Zealand troops is 
far from decisive. But it is the pre- 
sence of these troops, together with 
the token forces from Thailand, 
Formosa, and South Korea, that en- 
ables Johnson to speak of ‘the ‘ Allied 
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Forces’. 


Johnson’s terminology hardly seems 
to affect anybody on this side of 
Credibility Canyon: but now we have 
our Allied Forces too. The goal of 
ANZAVW is to isolate Johnson even 
more, to free Australian youth from 
the imposed duty to support this 
dirty facade of international consen- 
sus, and to reduce to three the num- 
ber of governments (and highly dis- 
reputable ones at that) that actively 
support Johnson’s War. The Allied 
Protest Movement can now claim a 
broader base of support. 


Robert Hurwitt is an American jour- 

nalist now resident in London. He was 

active in the San Francisco Mime 

Troupe, has worked on The Berkeley 

Barb, and has recently been working 

spe eT with the staff of Peace 
ews. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamatl): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s, 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 

AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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THE RIGHTS 


OF 
CHILDREN 


The following essay is the first in a series of 
statements being issued as contributions to 
Human Rights Year by the National Secular 
Society (103 Borough High Street, London 
SE1). The Society is soon to issue a second 
statement on euthanasia, titled “The Right to 
Die ”, which we shall be publishing later in the 
year. “The Rights of Children” is a joint 
effort written by a Working Party within the 
National Secular Society, chairman David 
Tribe. 


Many older people feel, with some justification, 
that our age is obsessed with the cult of youth 
and that our teenage subculture commands re- 
sources out of all proportion to its intrinsic merit. 
On reflection, however, they may conclude that 
this is the product of economic blandishments 
operating on teenage frustration at (and rebellion 
against) cynical adult “values”. When the legiti- 
mate rights of children are not respected they 
will tend ‘to be less responsible when they gain 
substantial economic (if not legal) independence. 


The question of rights is complicated not only by 
its relationship to duties but also by conflict 
within its own mandate. If an individual has a 
right to medical services, say, does he have a 
right to decline to use them and become thereby 
a liability to the state? In its duty to safeguard his 
rights does the state have a duty to save him from 
himself? It is clear that there are two main sorts 
of rights, protective and self-assertive. The secular 
humanist answer is that both should be maximised 
and that the relationship between them will 
depend on circumstances; that is, there should be 
the greatest welfare state protection for the 
physically vulnerable, coupled with the greatest 
protection of intellectual freedom and private 
Spe uct which does not adversely affect society 
at large. 


We admit that there are problems when the 
individual appears to others, but not to himself, 
to be mentally vulnerable, and that these are most 
widespread and difficult where children are con- 
cerned. It is clear that at a young enough age 
children must be physically restrained from doing 
things harmful to ‘themselves, and adults are 
seldom able to adjust graciously to granting them 
more and more independence. With the wisest 
parents or guardians this will usually be slower 
than the young people themselves would like. 


Age does bring privilege (in some societies much 


more than in our own) plus usually increased 
understanding and judgment; and allowance must 
be made for this. Inevitably the state will have to 
lay down its age limits for certain rights, such as 
the franchise and possession of driving licences. 
These will be purely arbitrary, an averaging out 
of ability and temperament. Where we suggest 
somewhat different levels from those now in 
force, they are equally arbitrary but, we hope, 
more realistic today. Wherever possible these 
limits should be applied elastically, or at least 
with insight where sanctions are invoked. There 
is no universal norm for intellectual or emotional 
development. 


Guidance 


There is thus an enormous responsibility on 
teachers and parents ‘to exercise their control with 
flexibility and understanding, and to encourage 
the maximum of ‘personal responsibility in the 
children they supervise. Teachers, most of whom 
are today trained in child psychology whether or 
not they apply it expertly, are at least aware of 
this problem. Too many parents are not only 
untrained in this field but wholly unaware that 
there is even a problem. Most mothers are taught 
something about the baby’s early physical develop- 
ment, but usually learn nothing of the child’s 
emotional and mental growth. 


In this way many intellectual resources are lost 
to the country and much avoidable human misery 
is caused. We believe ‘that children should have 
some protection from ignorant parents (whether 
callously or well-meaningly so). The local child- 
care department can intervene where there is 
positive physical cruelty, but there is much 
mental cruelty which is quite unconscious. Every 
child has the right to parents educated in at least 
the rudiments of child welfare, initially when they 
are at school themselves, and local authorities 
should be obliged to provide guidance courses for 
parents covering all aspects of a child’s growth. 


At the physical level children are entitled to more 
protection than they get at present, especially 
where ignorance or false economy rather ‘than 
malevolence is involved. Certain standards and 
regulations have already been brought in, but 
there ‘is scope for much more rigorous control of 
potentially dangerous toys, paint, inflammable 
clothing, and so forth. Perhaps the most effective 
control is not in the home or retail outlet but at 
the point of manufacture or import. 


Side by side with protective rights advocated 
above we wish ‘to stress the rights of children as 
individuals. We have come some distance from 
the point where it was generally accepted that 
they should be seen but not heard, but 'there is 
still, in our estimation, useful ground to cover. 
Without advocating that every home should be- 
come a communist settlement (it is far from that 
in the rather paternalistic Soviet Union), we do 
think that older children could often be profitably 
consulted ‘in non-technical decisions which involve 
the well-being of the whole family. 

For example, as soon as children are able to 
understand them, parents should give reasons for 
their actions, however forcefully they may think 
it right to impose them; and it is common sense 
as well as common justice that if they ban some- 
thing, for example, smoking or swearing, on the 
grounds that it is a bad habit or bad manners, 
results will be better if they are seen to refrain 
themselves. One of the more telling points of the 
youthful “pot” lobby is that adult legislators 
seem to be showing partiality to those vices in 
which they happen to indulge themselves, and 
penalising behaviour more prevalent among the 
young, out of proportion to ‘its demonstrable 

arm. 


Integrity 

One of our most important concerns is ‘that the 
intellectual integrity of the child should be res- 
pected. There are many ways in which this has 
been abused, politically, socially, and even 
atheistically, but by far the commonest trans- 
gression has been the imposition of religious 
belief by infant indoctrination, often done, as in 
Britain today, with the full authority and at the 
expense of the state. There is no longer conviction, 
even in theological circles, ‘that this ‘is a desirable 
fire insurance policy against untoward damnation, 
and ‘to the community at large it is increasingly 
seen as a violation of a fundamental human right. 
Infant baptism ceremonies may do no particular 
harm in themselves, and every parent is entitled 
to express a hope that his or her child will come 


to a particular belief as he grows up, but it is 
simple impertinence for godparents to promise, 
on behalf of the infant, ‘‘ that he will renounce 
the devil and all his works, and constantly believe 
God’s holy Word, and obediently keep his com- 
mandments” (The Book of Common Prayer). 
Every clergyman knows that this is also humbug, 
as most godparents make no effort 'to fulfil their 
Vows. 


But however lax they or the parents may be in 
this regard, and even where the child has not 
been baptised at all, 'the state intervenes ‘in school 
years on their behalf. Because of the political 
success of an active religious minority, all main- 
tained schools begin each day with an act of 
collective worship and have compulsory religious 
instruction in ‘the week. There are conscience 
clauses allowing for children to be withdrawn to 
another form of religion or excused altogether, 
but many parents are ignorant of their existence 
or do not avail themselves from a laudable desire 
not to bring embarrassment or victimisation upon 
their children. 


Adoption 


We believe that the 1944 Education Act should be 
completely revised to replace worship and RI with 
social and moral education, and so we do not advo- 
cate minor tinkering with the law. But we point 
out the further anomaly that the conscience 
clauses can be operated only by the parents and 
not by the children themselves, whatever their 
age. Clearly it could lead to misunderstanding if 
young childiren were able to withdraw themselves 
from certain parts of the timetable, but we believe 
that children should at 14 have gained the right 
to leave worship and RI with or without their 
parents’ consent. 


Another field where religious impositions feature 
among loss of rights is adoption. Very properly, 
wherever this occurs a consent form is signed 
stating: “I understand that the effect of an 
adoption order will be to deprive me permanently 
of my rights as a parent/guardian and to transfer 
them to the applicant(s).” But the natural parent 
is able to impose the condition “ that the religious 
persuasion in which the infant is proposed to be 
brought up is...” Not only does this lead, as in 
the matter of education, to many practical prob- 
lems for adults, but it denies children who have 
been given certain religious labels where there is 
a shortage of adopters of the required faith, the 
right to find an individual loving home, and it 
establishes the ‘iniquitous principle that pro- 
creation confers an automatic privilege for 
parents to dictate a ‘child’s creed. 


Far from making applicants more suitable as 
adopters, strong religious beliefs may be a posi- 
tive disqualification, especially iif the child is 
“illegitimate”, and ‘the adopting agency should 
make every effort to ensure that ‘they will not 
visit disapproval of the natural parents on the 
child. Whoever brings the child up, we should like 
to see the stigma and legal deprivations of 
“ illegitimacy ” disappear. Even where the child 
is happy with adopters it may, as ‘it grows older, 
feel it has a right to know who its natural parents 
are (were). As ‘this may ‘cause grave harm, we 
think that this right should be arbitrated by the 
courts ‘in ‘the best interests of all concerned. 


The present conditions of fostering can also bear 
adversely on a child. Sometimes a natural parent 
yields the child up ‘to foster parents and ‘then 
arbitrarily claims it back years later when it has 
come ‘to look on them as its real parents. It may 
be that foster, or adoptive, parents should prove 
unsatisfactory, in which case the natural parent(s) 
should have first right to claim the child. 


Two years ago the National Secular Society sub- 
mitted evidence to the Committee on the Age of 
Majority, and we are pleased ‘that the majority 
report favoured a reduction from 21 to 18. We 
think that the age of consent in heterosexual 
relations should stay at 16, but for homosexual 
relations should be reduced from 21 to 18. It is 
appropriate for the age of consent to be at least 
‘as low as that of majority, ‘but ‘the evidence seems 
to be that girls on average mature earlier than 
boys, emotionally as well as physically. 


As at present, we believe that between the ages of 
16 and 18 young people should be able to appeal 
to a magistrate against parental refusal to allow 
marriage; after 18, the decision should be entirely 
their own. We do not in general advocatte early 
marriages, since they tend more readily to break 
up, though the cause may be less immaturity as 
such than a greater proportion of shotgun 
weddings, absence of parental help, and financial 
obstacles occasioned by 'the present law. 


Keith Popie 


Talking of Summerhill, by A. S. Neill 
(Victor Gollancz 25s). 


Neill is never dull. And it is always a 
great pleasure to read views on edu- 
cation which are “sane” when ‘there 
are so many others being bandied 
about which are so cleverly “mad”. 
I refer of course to the various 
Nuffield Schemes, etc, the like of 
which make iit more and more difficult 
to get to the root of the real problems 
of education. 


Neill started Summerhill in 1921, 
round the 'time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the year before Cockroft 
first smashed the atom. What revolu- 
tions we have seen since then in 
politics and science! We are still 
waiting for one to happen in educa- 
tion. But the fact that it hasn’t yet 
arrived ‘is no fault of Neill’s. Summer- 
hill has always been true to the basic 
principles of love and freedom. And 
Neill has had, for the most part, a 
lonely struggle. 


Neill is 84 years old this year, and 
what exactly will happen to Summer- 
hill when he goes is difficult to say: 
“T wish I knew how freedom could 
be carried on without a leader”. But 
whatever happens, he will have well 
earned himself and the school the 
“epitaph” which is so proudly dis- 
payee on the cover of his latest 
ook: 


“Summerhill is the name of a small 
school, but it signifies a great ex- 
periment in education. In the 40 
years of its existence its founder 
has proved (despite much dis- 
couragement and revilement) one 
simple truth: freedom works” 
(Herbert Read). 
Long before Summerhill began, Neill 
was putting forward radical views on 
education. (It ‘is worth noting, how- 
ever, ‘that he himself had a “ tradi- 
tional” upbringing, education, and 
early teaching career.) Over the years 
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NEILL’S LABORATORY 
AND STATE EDUCATION 


he has written about himself and his 
work a great deal. Probably his most 
“ authoritative ” book is Summerhill, 
published in 1962, which has since 
been reprinted several times. The 
reader who ‘is new to Neill is recom- 
mended to start with that book. 


However, his new book (many people 
thought that Summerhill was going to 
be his last) is an attempt to answer 
some questions about Summerhill that 
have cropped up again and again. 
Certainly, many of the answers that 
Neill provides. will be familiar to 
Summerhill devotees. But they are 
nevertheless “entertaining” for all 
that. Neill literally does not give a 
damn about his style; ‘in fact, he says 
so in the book. Thus we get jokes 
about going (or not going) to the 
Louvre mixed in with passages of in- 
sight such as this: 


“Tf there is a remedy for spanking, 
it Hes in self-examination on the 
part of irritable adults... . Spank- 
ing is symbolic castration. It breaks 
the will and induces hate, it can 
ruin a life, for millions who were 
spanked in childhood go on spank- 
ing their own children later on.” 


Such a statement is full of serious 
thought and has tremendous implica- 
tions. One can, I suppose, forgive 
Neill his atrocious jokes for gems like 
that. But the trouble is, understanding 
is not made easy (especially for new 
readers) when the reader is addressed 
on several different wavelengths at 
once. 


Moreover, whatever one thinks about 
Summerhill, 'it is possible to be really 
critical of Neill on one point. That is, 
he has never really come ‘to ‘terms 
with what all earnest teachers want 
to know: How on earth do we put 
Summerhill ideas into practice in the 
State system of education? The ans- 
wer that Neill gives, to be found 
scattered throughout several different 
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Stan Grossman, Los Angeles Free Press (UPS) 


sections 'in this book, cannot be con- 
sidered very satisfactory: one is re- 
minded of Oscar Wilde’s remark, that 
“T will give you all possible assis- 
tance, short of actual help ”! 

Certainly, the ‘“ anarchy ” of Summer- 
hill has never been designed to fit in 
to the State system: nor has Neill 
attempted mass evangelisation and 
the setting up of hundreds of 
Summerhills throughout the country. 
He has been content simply to go on 
working in his own particular way. 
Yet if the “experiment” at Summer- 
hill has worked, and iif the “ labora- 
tory trials” have been successful, 
then surely the most urgent problem 
is how to capitalise on it, how to put 
it to work in society at large. 


Nobody denies that the strength of 
the forces working against progres- 
sive education are tremendous: they 
are powerful, these “atomic” forces 
that bind our “insane” society to- 
gether. And society, like any mad- 
man, clings desparately to its own 
psychosis. It is, after all, a way of life: 
the way of life ‘as far as most people 
are concerned. But we cannot let the 
matter rest there. Teachers and edu- 
cationalists who are alive to the ideas 
and achievements of Summerhill have 
a duty to try to make at least some of 
these ideas work in the State system, 
if only by force of example. They will 
get into trouble, that is certain. But 
the trouble they get will be nothing 
to what some of the early Christians 
had to put up with. Well, do we be- 
lieve in these ideas or not? 


Practical suggestions that I would 
make myself in this area are (on the 
small scale, first) for ‘teachers, all 
teachers, to refuse to administer any 
form of corporal punishment. And if 
they have to contend with a child who 
is really troublesome, to take the 
problem to the headmaster, or ‘to the 
local authority, or to the parents, time 
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and time again if needs be, till they, 
as well as the teacher, are driven to 
think, discover, or invent some other 
solution. Because the problem of the 
troublesome child is the community’s 
problem. Why should the ‘teacher, 
whose proper job ‘is to 'teach, have to 
do society’s dirty work for iit all the 
time? 

And on the larger scale, I would sug- 
gest that it would be a good idea if 
all those people thinking of becoming 
teachers were first to get themselves 
some other form of qualification, so as 
to insure themselves in some way 
against getting the sack or having life 
made completely unbearable. This 
would make the person with progres- 
sive ideas independent to some extent 
of the many pressures that inevitably 
are put on him to conform. 


This is not a plea for teachers who 
think like Neill to organise chaos in 
education: far from it. Children are 
involved here, the subject matter is 
alive and immediate, and so one must 
be more responsible than that. But 
teachers must teach by example. 
These are ideas for teachers to try to 
live up to, so as to attempt to main- 
tain in every way their true, and 
indeed noble, status as “ teachers ”. 


All teachers can’t start their own 
Summerhill. And when iit comes to 
knowing about the established sys- 
tem, it seems that Neill can’t help us 
very much. But this should not be 
allowed to detract from the value of 
his work for all of us. We ought to be 
thankful that we have had in educa- 
tion in our time at least one very 
brave pioneer. We can only hope that 
so far as the ideas embodied in 
Summerhill are concerned, this is not 
the beginning of the end but the end 
of the beginning. 

Keith Pople teaches mathematics in a 
Leicester grammar school. He is a 
regular contributor to Peace News. 
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‘Towards a definition of ourselves’: a page of correspondence 


IANNICHOL The right direction 


If the January 5 edition of Peace 
News is representative of what we can 
expect in future from the experi- 
mental cooperative editorial system, 
the justification for this innovation is 
already apparent. This was certainly 
a most stimulating, thought-provoking 
issue and, it seems, reflected some- 
thing of the revolutionary freshness 
resulting from the new production 
method. 


The editorial, “ Towards a definition 
of ourselves”, in this issue reflected 
the contemporary position of many 
people in the peace movement in 
these days when labels collapse over- 
night into fluid nonsense, and when 
semantics and positions taken up are 
only viable for weeks, if not days, at 
a time as a result of new thought, 
facts, or happenings. However, the 
path of expansiveness and _ anti- 


authoritarianism now adopted by 
Peace News and many individuals 
feels like the right one for the imme- 
diate future. It is realised in many 
sectors that “ old-fashioned ” pacifism, 
meaning either just lack of war or, at 
the most, partial disarmament, is far 
too narrow a concept to bring about 
the radical changes necessary to cure 
the inherent sickness ‘in society, even 
if adopted as a policy by some or all 
nation-states. 


Pacifism 'is now interpreted as bring- 
ing in many shades of radical, liber- 
tarian, non-violent opinion, and it has 
moved nearer 'to what used to be 
called ‘‘ absolute” pacifism, whereby 
the emphasis is not entirely on armies 
and nations but on the individuals 
comprising those bodies and _ the 
effects which the practice of non- 
violence in personal relationships can 


CHRIS WEEKS Street sales 
and propaganda 


Your editorial (‘“‘ Towards a definition 
of ourselves’) of January 5 is well 
argued. The paper should feel free to 
evolve in its own way, and you rightly 
feel that the paper has an appeal to 
some people outside the traditional 
peace movement. 


But the paper still has to be sold. 
Your sales have declined and the 
paper is not easy to sell on the streets. 
ince last September, I have been 
selling the paper outside Doncaster 
Central Library on Saturday after- 
noons. I have only once sold all six 
copies, and I often sell only ‘two. 
People who buy a copy do not do so 
again, even though they pass by and 
acknowledge my presence. This ex- 
perience may not be typical (Don- 
caster has an 80% working class 
population, whatever that means) but 
if the paper does not sell here, to 
whom is it to appeal? 


One answer you propose is that the 
paper is intellectually stimulating, 
and here I wholeheartedly agree with 
you. I find the paper personally en- 
joyabie, and I can often sell copies to 
teaching ‘colleagues, college or educa- 
tion lecturers, etc: that is, to aca- 
demics. If this is where you feel that 
the centre of influence lies, then 
street selling is out, in Doncaster 
certainly, though not perhaps in 
University cities and large towns. 


But such a philosophy has just a 
touch of academic arrogance, and it 
does not, I am sure, reflect the views 
of the Editors. Even so, the paper is 
not easy for “‘ordinary” people to 
read. There is no reason why the 
paper should not contain articles 
which are intellectually demanding, 
but a proper balance must be main- 
tained with “easy” items. 


Certainly, the trend of the paper 
towards academic reflection is in 
sympathy with the peace movement 
itself in Britain. Peace workers have 
been going through a period of self- 
analysis which is not unconnected 
with the Labour election. Dick Nettle- 
ton (January 5) suggests that the 
peace movement is beginning ‘to stir 
itself, because it now recognises that 
neither the Labour Party, nor any 
other party, can possibly help it to 
achieve ‘its objectives. (My theory, not 
DN’s.) It is not the fault of Peace 
News ‘that there have been too few 
news items to report, but this may 
be a reason for the decline in “ popu- 
lar” sales. News items are easier to 
read than book reviews. 


There is a need for popular journal- 
ism in the peace movement: we need 
a propagandist broadsheet for street 
selling. Surely the peace movement 


cannot support two weekly news- 
papers? This being so, the paper 
should strive 'to achieve a balance so 
that a good proportion of its contents 
are “easy ” reading. Perhaps it could 
take up some “causes”: do some 
research and give us ithe facts on 
germ warfare, land utilisation by ‘the 
armed services, the life of a regular 
soldier in Germany, and so on. Peace 
begins in the hearts and minds of 
people, ordinary people. We need a 
newspaper ‘to sell our ideas. 


Chris Weeks is a schoolteacher livin 
in Doncaster and active in peace wor 
in the north of England. 


have on previously impersonal organ- 
isations. The crux of the matter would 
appear to ‘be the necessity for a com- 
plete change to non-coercive, non- 
hierarchical structures at all levels of 
society, for example, in the family, 
the factory, the Church, political 
parties, and so forth. 


If this means anarchism, so be it. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is still an 
“image ” word, both within and with- 
out the peace movement, much as 
“pacifist” used to be to the general 
public not so many years ago (and 
indeed still is in reactionary quarters). 
I certainly would not have embraced 
this term Jess than two years ago 
when I was still Chairman of a local 
Labour Party and prospective County 
Councillor under that banner, and 
when “socialism ”, as propounded by 
the British Labour Party, was still not 
seen by me to be a shameful myth. 
If I must now have a label, perhaps 
it should be “Christian anarcho- 
socialist”. I am sure others in ‘the 
peace movement must have itravelled 
the same path recently and could 
accept all or at least two digits of this 
triple-pronged label. 


However, the variance of views of 
Peace News readers is obviously be- 
coming a wider spectrum every week 
and, in ‘talks with friends in the 
movement, I must admit to feeling 
extreme in viewpoint on occasions, 
and have recently suffered jocular 
accusations of so being. A friend, 
whom I regarded as being a blatant 
anarchist in my Labour Party days, 
now admits 'to being a liberal capital- 
ist, and there is still some shared 
good-natured doubt as to whether my 
dear wife, who is fervently anti-war, 
anti-Vietnam, anti-armed forces, etc, 
but pro-“ protective” personal vio- 
lence, can claim the mantle of paci- 


fism. This is what all the soul-search- 
ing and dialogue in the peace move- 
ment is about, but is it just a debate 
between friends ‘about methods, or 
something deeper? 


Dick Nettieton’s article in your same 
January 5 issue seems to place poor 
CND way on ‘the right of ‘the contem- 
porary ‘pacifist scene, or is this just 
my “extreme” position showing 
again? His statement that “ the peace 
movement is ordinary people who do 
not want to die or be maimed fighting 
in wars that ‘are not of their making 
or in their interests” is surely too 
narrow and negative by half. Do we 
not feel some compassion and fellow 
suffering ‘with the American soldiers 
forced to fight in Vietnam? This war 
was certainly the making of their 
government, which tells them that it 
is in their interests for them 'to die 
there. Anyway, does Dick Nettleton 
imply ‘that pacifists generally would 
take up arms if they thought it was 
in their ‘interests? 

I think that Peter Cadogan’s theory 
of “ gut reaction ” has more relevance 
to the current feeling in the move- 
ment than CND’s touching faith 'in the 
Labour Party. Though absolute truths 
are wary beasts, there seem ‘to be 
certain basic essentials which you feel 
“in your guts” (or wherever) to be 
inherently good and (for the religi- 
ously inclined) “of God”. In any 
situation the “gut reaction”, for 
those used to perceiving its true self, 
is usually the right reaction. The 
future of Peace News happily seems 
to lead ‘in the same direction. 


Jan Nichol is a “frustrated journalist 
and poet ‘serving time’ in an in- 
surance brokers office ”. He has been 
a member of the Society of Friends 
for the past two years. 


evirora. A Permanent minority 


“Tt is hard to reach you guys.” That’s 
how David McReynolds of ‘the Ameri- 
can War Resisters’ League begins his 
letter to GIs on the Vietnam War 
(“Open Letter to Our Men ‘in Ser- 
vice’ - which we hope to publish 
shortly). But it’s not as hard as we 
had expected to reach you guys, our 
readers. 

On ‘the contrary, we’ve been most 
encouraged by the response to our 
editorial, “Towards a definition of 
ourselves ”, and ‘intend ‘to develop in 
future issues several of the notions 
advanced there. We hope that this 
may help to give the paper a more 
precise identity, enabling us 'to play 
an essential public role within ‘the 
lively sort of radical ‘politics we need. 


Clearly, that role depends on your 
confidence in'the paper and on tthe 
ways in which you use it. That is why 
we find Christopher Weeks’ letter 
(published on this page under ‘the 
heading, “Street sales and propa- 
ganda”) of particular ‘interest. He 
likes the paper, but he can’t sell it. 
So what are we going tto do about it? 
Peace News is not the propagandist 
sheet that Chris Weeks talks about, 
not only because the Editors don’t 
want to produce a paper like that, but 
also because we don’t believe that 
there 'is a body of ideas - “ our ideas ” 
- that we could linterpret:in simplified 
form, week by week, for the general 
public. 

Journalistic paternalism, of the sort 
that hashes out dogma ‘in souped-up 
language for the benefit of the masses, 
is just not our style and, in any case, 
is not open to us. We try not to write 
condescendingly, and we don’t wriite 
from certainty. 

Nevertheless, we are not pretending 
that this is what Chris Weeks asks of 
us. What he wants is “a balance”, a 


balance between “academic reflec- 
tion” and “easy reading”. With 
more news items, he thinks that 
Peace News could more easily be sold 
on 'the streets. 


We believe that tt would be suicidal 
for Peace News to make street sales 
the main plank of tits sales and pro- 
motion policy. If we were Inter- 
national Times we'd sell on the surge 
of a new (or temporary) life-style, 
which ‘is open to everybody because 
it’s so easy ‘to adopt and identify with. 
But we ‘can’t sell on style; it must be 
content, presented, we hope, with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Chris Weeks rightly recognises that 
it ‘is easier for him to sell Peace News 
to people higher up the educational 
ladder. This is so, and it would be 
stupid for us to reject this or ignore 
it. (Though we do reject his label 
“academic”: the trend of the paper 
is away from ‘“ academic reflection”, 
as any academic would ‘tell him.) 
Peace News is the paper of a minority, 
a permanent minority, and _ that 
minority - it is a fact -'is located more 
among the more highly educated, and 
middle classes, than among any other 
section of the population. 

However, we also recognise that there 
are people in every section of the 
population who are susceptible ‘to the 
sort of ideas 'that we are trying to put 
across; which is why we do not and 
will not ignore the street-seller. His 
sample is the broadest of the lot, and 
he should be able to sell Peace News 
to those members of our permanent 
minority who pass him by. 

So the question ‘is, why do the tiny 
minority who will buy Peace News in 
the streets not buy it again? This ‘is 
the problem that Chris Weeks’ letter 
poses for us, and it is one that we are 
trying to deal with. We agree with 


him that news coverage, factual arti- 
cles requiring some research, and the 
promotion of particular “causes” 
may be the key here. We would add 
design and lay-out, particularly of the 
front page, which give us some 
concern. 

On ‘the news side, readers will have 
noticed that we have been encourag- 
ing writing of some flair ‘and energy 
recently, at the expense sometimes of 
a wider coverage, factual material 
and follow-up stories. We intend to 
continue this trend and to gather 
around us a small group of reporters, 
to be known as the News Group - 
though we shall certainly endeavour 
to fill the holes as well. If we can 
sustain and develop this type of 
reporting, however, we hope also 
eventually to run a system of local 
correspondents. 


More research and “ causes’? Yes, 
we'll certainly try. At the moment, we 
spend too much time just getting the 
paper out, and don’t give enough time 
to these sort of projects. Suggestions 
for articles like the ones Chris Weeks 
has made’ will be welcome. And also 
offers to write some of them! We 
have a few “causes” already - with- 
drawal from Vietnam, Jewish-Arab 
rappréchement, the Greek embassy 
prisoners, The Resistance in America, 
and so on. 


But, finally, street-sellers, we haven’t 
forgotten you. As you stand in the 
cold and try with only small success 
to flog “your paper”, please don’t 
think automatically ‘that ‘it’s the 
paper’s fault you are doing so badly. 
Maybe it is. But we are a permanent 
minority and we’ll probably never go 
down easily with the general public. 
You know as well as we do, “It is 
hard to reach you guys.” 


Arab student 
leader arrested 
in Jerusalem 


Bill Hillier writes: On January 8 
Halil Tuama, Secretary of the Arab 
Students Union at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, was arrested 
and detained for 15 days by the 
District Court in Jerusalem. 

Tuama js an Israeli citizen, and a 
member of 'the Israeli Socialist Organ- 
isation, a joint Arab-Jewish group 
which advocates a political solution 
to the Palestine problem respecting 
the rights of both Jews and Arabs. 
He iis detained under regulations in- 
herited from the British Mandate 
administration, which permit ‘the de- 
tention of suspects without ‘trial, and 
without charges being preferred. 


Two interviews with Tuama were 
recently published iin Israeli news- 
papers: one in Davar, the official 
organ of Mapai, 'the ruling party; and 
one in the official monthly of ‘the 
Hebrew University Students Union. 
In these ‘he opposed nationalism and 
militarism, both Jewish and Arab, and 
argued for co-existence based on the 
right to self-determination of all 
peoples. 

Tuama’s arrest is the latest in a series 
of acts by the Israeli authorities 
against prominent Arab political 
figures. Many others have been 
arrested or deported for advocating 
non-cooperation or sabotage. 

Tuama lis the first Arab leader to be 
arrested for advocating a peaceful 
solution. An appeal las been issued 
by the Israeli Socialist Organisation 
for his release. 


HMS Cockroach 


Kevin McGrath writes: No further 
news aboutt HMS Cockroach (see front 
page last week) now somewhere in ‘the 
Indian Ocean, sailing under the name 
of HMS Cambrian. But following last 
week’s report here of life on board, 
and the subsequent interest in the 
subject by the rest of ‘the national 
press, the cockroaches of ‘the Ministry 
of Defence seem 'to have been stirred 
into some sort of motion. 


On Thursday last week Tony Smythe 
of the National Council for Civil 
Liberties sent them a copy of ‘the 
letter from a young sailor who had 
got fed up with sharing overcrowded 
quarters with thousands of cock- 
roaches. 

Reassuring headlines ‘in (for example) 
the Guardian saying “‘ Minister takes 
up seaman’s complaint” should per- 
haps be taken with a pinch of salt. 
On Monday this week a Ministry of 
Defence press cockroach said that 
“Tt wouldn’t ‘be possible yet to say 
whether or not there will be an in- 
vestigation, and what form ‘it would 
take if there lis one.” 

However, he went on to say that “It 
will be looked ‘into, and there will be 
a reply 'to the National Council for 
Civil Liberties in due course.”’ 

Which prompts the question, when is 
an investigation not an ‘investigation? 
Which in turn prompts the suspi- 
cion that the prime aim of the “ look- 
ing ‘into” might be ‘to find out the 
name of the sailor who wrote the 
letter. 


Levy fears 
Fears that growing dissatisfaction 
with the Labour Party may lead to 
more contracting out by union mem- 
bers from paying ‘their political levy 
are ‘beginning to ttake on a new 
plausibility. 

Southend Busmen, who have had a 
ay award blocked by the Ministry of 
abour, are taking this way of hitting 

ay according to a Sunday Times 

story. 
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More draft cards returned 


Martin Jezer writes from New York: 
The peace movement is rallying 
around the five men, ‘including Dr 
Benjamin Spock, indicted in Boston 
on January 5 for “ conspiring ‘to coun- 
sel, aid, and abet ” draft resistance. 


At a press conference in New York 
on January 11, David Osher and Jim 
Forest joined The Resistance by mail- 
ing ‘their draft cards to Attorney- 
General Ramsey Clark in Washington. 
They were publicly “aided and 
abetted ” in this by Dave McReynolds 
and Edward Gottlieb of the War 
Resisters League, Paul Goodman, 
Father David Kirk, writer and 'trans- 
lator Charles Lam Markman, poet 
Muriel Rukeyser, and Dwight Mac- 
Donald. 


MacDonald acknowledged that this 
was his first act of civil disobedience. 
“T can do nothing less,” he said. 

Osher is a 24-year-old Columbia Uni- 
versity graduate student, Eagle Scout 
and recipient of an American Legion 


good citizenship award. In renouncing 
his 2-S deferment, he said, “I, like a 
growing number of individuals, have 
come to the unhappy conclusion that 
there may be only one way of reach- 
ing the American people: non-violent 
resistance.” 


Forest, who ripped in half both his 
draft card and classification cards be- 
fore depositing them in the envelope 
for mailing, ‘is national secretary of 
the pacifist Catholic Peace Fellowship. 
Both Osher and Forest are married. 
Present at the press conference and 
stating his continued support for The 
Resistance was Mitchell Goodman, 
indicted with Dr Spock for “con- 
spiracy ”’. 

Students for a Democratic Society has 
called on its “ 35,000 members in 290 
chapters across the country, plus the 
members of the 75 draft resistance 
unions which it has helped to organ- 
ise, to demonstrate their solidarity 
with the real heroes of the current 


struggle in America’. “The move- 
ment of protest and resistance will 
not be intimidated,” they say. They 
announced “direct support actions 
across the nation” for last Friday, 
January 12. 


The Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating 
Committee and Dr Spock’s former 
organisation, the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy, also announced 
their support for the five men. 


Apparently you don’t even own the 
advertising rights on your own chest 
nowadays in the United States. 


Two young men were arrested in 
Milwaukee last week for having 
“obscene anti-war slogans” on their 
own chests. These were revealed 
when they took their shirts off at a 
pre-induction medical examination. 


Both men - Joseph Chandler 18, and 
mae Swinney 23 - were released on 
ail. 


The Cold Warand the Third Force 


from front page 


should take up one another’s cause”. 

Or again, Edward Crankshaw’s arti- 

cle, “ Children of ‘the Revolution ”, in 

last Sunday’s Observer, which iin- 

cluded these passionately written 

sentiments: ; 
“Patient courage is called for, the 
courage not only to go on fighting, 
but also to continue to live with the 
shame, as it ‘is most deeply felt 
among ‘the very young of ardent 
spirit, of belonging to a society 
ruled by men who see nothing even 
faintly wrong about bringing the 
whole weight of a great police 
apparatus, itself standing largely 
above the law, to bear on a handful 
of ‘bright but awkward spirits.” 


The leader writer on the Guardian 
could almost be talking about Dr 
Spock and his fellow ‘intellectuals and 
professors in the draft resistance 
movement in America, could he not? 
And Edward Crankshaw could almost 
be writing his hymn of praise to the 
“bright but awkward spirits” who 
even now are burning draft cards and 
blocking ‘troop trains and _ closing 
down linduction centres, could he not? 
Then, given the commensurate nature 
of the sentences received by ‘the 
Russian writers with the equally 
harsh and draconian five- (and in at 
least one case ten-) year sentences 
being received by American draft re- 
sisters, the interesting questions are 
as follows. 


Why do not the same papers and the 
same journalists come out openly in 
support of movements like The Resis- 
tance and men like Dr Spock? Why 
are they not drawing up, signing, and 
publishing complicity statements with 
the young men and the professors, 
and why are tthey not protesting with 
equal fervour against the indictment 
of the Boston Five? Why are they not 
encouraging people to support Ameri- 
can draft resisters in this country? 


And why are they not condemning 


the ludicrous charges ‘that were 


brought against Terry Chandler in 


Tondon last week concerning his 
counterfeit dollars? 


The answer, of course, ‘is that we are 


not at Cold War with America! But | 


then, this kind of behaviour shows 
that our Official Spokesmen are not 
serious and not ‘in earnest when they 
preach about freedom of speech and 
action. For ‘them, freedom, lit seems, 
is divisible; they pick and choose 
conveniently where and when to 
stand up for freedom, and this is 
disgusting. George Orwell once said 
that “ Political language is designed 
to make lies sound truthful and 


murder respectable, and to give an 
appearance of solidity 'to pure wind ”. 
These bitter words were written out 
of an experience with European 
totalitarianism and the holocaust of 
World War II; but one elementary 
lesson ‘to be learned from this latest 
episode in Russia and the way our 
own mass media have handled it ‘is 
that Orwell’s words may just as ac- 
curately characterise the quality of 
political discourse even in an “open 
society ”’. 

The second but larger lesson to be 
drawn ‘is somewhat as follows. Since 
the Soviet authorities find it neces- 
sary ‘to keep these ttrials and their 
outcome secret from the Russian 
people, and yet ‘there ‘is still an 
amazing amount of brave protest 
against them inside Russia, the ‘in- 
ference must ‘be that the political 
system behind the Iron Curtain ‘is not 
as monolithic and invulnerable as the 
American and British press usually 
likes ‘to make ‘it appear to ‘its audi- 
ence. ‘And since the American govern- 
ment, with our own government’s 
wretched connivance, continues to lie 
brazenly about tthe Vietnam war, 
again the inference must be ‘that the 
authorities fear the popular reaction 
if 'the full truth were to be revealed. 
In. other words, both in Britain, 


America, and Russia the Powers-that- 
Be and the champions of the Cold 
War thrive on the myth ‘that the 
“other” government controls all 
human thought and feeling and that 
the people are powerless. 


Yet evidently there is a Third Force, 
consisting of the peoples who are 
bullied and cajoled and deceived, in 
existence alongside the ideologicaily 
warring power-groups. And it is an 
immensely encouraging sign that 
everywhere, sporadically but in in- 
creasing numbers, this Third Force 
is making itself felt and heard 
and thereby coming to realise that it 
exists and has certain rights, respon- 
sibilities, and objectives worth work- 
ing for. As soon as it becomes clear 
that these separate peoples (as 
opposed ‘to the dominant power- 
structures) are one humanity united 
in uncompromising refusal, this force 
will be irresistible and it will be an 
open question as ‘to whether the re- 
pressive governments can continue 
to exist at all. This is not to say that 
we are already in an international 
revolutionary situation, for we have 
a long way to go yet; but on the other 
hand, like the Bard said, there is no 
power on earth like the power of an 
idea whose time has come! 

RocerR BARNARD 


Dick Gregory last week finished a forty-day fast in protest against the war in 
Vietnam. He is shown here breaking his fast in a Chicago health foods 
restaurant with a “ simulated chicken leg ” made of povibeanes Mr Gregory is 


by profession a comedian. If you think there’s not 
ietnam war, you’ll:have probably got his point exactly. 


g funny about the 
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The Guttersniper 


THE UNIVERSAL MILITOCRACY 


Thomas De Baggio writes from Wash- 
ington: The Justice Department is 
planning 'to get more use out of Title 
50, Section 462 (a) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, the 
law used ‘to indict Dr Benjamin Spock 
and four other ‘anti-draft counselors. 
Penalties for anti-draft activities have 
not been invoked since 1954 when tthe 
government obtained conviction of 
Mrs Lucille Miller of Vermont for 
advising young men ‘to evade military 
serivce. 


The history of the Universal Military 
Training Act now being piously in- 
voked in a politically timed move to 
choke dissent, is filled with conspiracy 
and illegality by the military bureau- 
cracy. Behind ‘the original efforts ‘to 
jam through Congress ithe UMT Act, 
the first permanent peace-time con- 
scription in American history, a con- 
gressional investigating committee 
uncovered unsavoury and unlawful 
activities by the War Department. 


Their evidence showed that ‘“ the War 
Department is using government 
funds in an improper manner for 
propaganda activities supporting com- 
pulsory military training.” The report 
by the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department, filed on 
July 24, 1947, also pointed out that 
the use of funds “ for such purpose of 
influencing legislation before Con- 
gress. is unlawful.” A recommenda- 
tion that the Attorney General ‘insti- 
gate proceedings “‘to stop this un- 
authorised and illegal expenditure of 
public moneys” fell into a govern- 
mental void. 


It was not unexpected. But the shock 
of the report was able to derail tem- 
porary the military’s juggernaut. 
e Army, among other services, took 
this tack. They attempted to influence 
legislation at the grassroots level by 
scare stories and cajolery; by pictur- 
ing 'the military in glowing colours 
while screaming emotionally about a 
coming, catastrophic atomic attack. 
The military became, through the 
devious tricks of Madison Avenue 
supersell, a Godlike saviour. In 1946, 
when ‘the military began campaign- 
ing for UMT, ‘tthe Army was the third 
largest advertiser ‘in ‘the nation. 


According to Fred Cook, in his book 
The Warfare State, this use of pro- 
paganda “on such a scale by the 
military . . . signified nothing less 
than a radical shift in the basis of 
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power. The voting booth would be 
retained, so would the democratic 
trappings of our society; but in- 
creasingly, all the vital decisions 
would be ‘influenced and predeter- 
mined by the uniform; by men whose 
professional judgment ‘it would be 
positively unpatriotic to question.” 

Cook also points out that “ Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, virtually all of the 
Founding Fathers, had agreed on the 
conception that ‘the military should be 
strictly limited in its power; that its 
function should be solely to execute 
the policies laid down by controlling 
civilian authority, and not to deter- 
mine them. But once the military 
entered ‘the propaganda field, this 
fundamental philosophic ‘tenet of 
American democracy was discarded.” 


Much to the surprise of the military, 
their original efforts failed when in 
late 1947 Congress flatly rejected the 
Pentagon’s Universal Military Train- 
ing plan. But ‘they were undeterred 
and redoubled their efforts. Universal 
Military Training was passed ‘the 
following year. Thanks to a timely 
war in Korea, the military got a 
boost at about the time the 1948 UMT 
Act was to expire. Congress, appar- 
ently, could do nothing else but go 
along with them by this time. 

The conniving manner in which the 
military went about bludgeoning 
Congress and ‘the public is amply 
documented by William Neblett, a 
Colonel at ithe time. From his Penta- 
gon vantage ‘point Neblett saw the 


heat turned on. He describes what 
happened after Congress struck down 
the military in 1947 in his ‘book 
Pentagon Politics. He writes: 
“The huge professional officers’ 
corps was converted into a propa- 
ganda organisation, ‘the like of 
which the world had never seen. 
Generals and admirals, colonels 
and captains, spoke throughout the 
land at every meeting 'to which they 
could wangle an invitation. Reams 
of statements of generals and ad- 
mirals for press and radio were 
ground out. ... The Pentagon line 
was that we were Tiving in a state 
of undeclared emergency; that war 
with Russia was just round ‘the 
corner; and that the safety of the 
nation was dependent on the speedy 
rebuilding of ‘the lower ranks of 
Army, Navy, and Air with the 
Pentagon form of UMT.” 
Horrifying descriptions of the immin- 
ence of atomic destruction by the 
“enemy” were the order of the day. 
But a curious situation developed, a 
contradictory one in which Pentagon 
lies crisscrossed with such rapidity 
and illogic that it seemed ‘to some that 
no one knew what was what. The 
public and Congress had been trapped 
in a propaganda crossfire. Nobody 
seemed ito mind. A gullible public 
bought both conflicting stories. 
Again Colonel Neblett tells it: 
“T know from my own knowledge 
of the men who worked up 'the fear 
campaign that they do not believe 


what they say. ... Top military 
leaders had been testifying before 
Congress and advertising to the 
public that Russia did not have ‘the 
atomic bomb and could not make 
it In quantity for years. The 
General Staff admitted that there 
was no chance whatever for the 
Russians 'to make any sort of suc- 
cessful attack on ‘this country with 
conventional weapons.” 


It was similar propaganda showers 
that Medal of Honour winner and 
former Marine Commandant, General 
Shoup, referred to recently as 
“poppycock.” But it’s more serious 
than ‘that, as Congress once upon a 
time had ‘the guts to point out. 

As Cook reiterates ‘in his book, the 
full-blown beginnings of the garrison 
state date from the military’s post- 
war efforts with Universal Military 
Training. It is significant that the 
government would use the very legis- 
lation on which the miilitary tested ‘its 
political hegemony (and bases its 
vital manpower) in an attempt ‘to 
stifle dissent. The hands of the ruling 
powers are not only bloody; they wear 
a uniform. 


Thomas De Baggio lives in Washing- 
ton, where he used to edit and pub- 
lish an independent weekly newsletter 
called “ Spectrum ”. He is in his mid- 
twenties, married, with one child. His 
column “The Guttersniper” will be 
a regular feature in Peace News from 
now on. 


JOHN ARDEN’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Why ‘all 'the fuss about Amnesty? Of 
course ‘the Greek Embassy demon- 
strators are not political prisoners. 
Of their own free will they chose tto 
defy ‘the laws of their country, arrived 
at through centuries of democratic 
struggle, sealed with the blood of 
Hampden, Wilkes, and Paine, codified 
and strengthened by ‘the High Court 
of Parliament in response to the free 
and universal suffrage of the English 
yeoman, connected 'in some way with 
the longbows of Agincourt and 
Drake’s fireships at Cadiz, glorified by 
the oratory of Burke if not the hys- 
teria of Brougham, and finally res- 
plendent as the brightest jewel in, the 
crown of Her Blessed Majesty Queen 
Etcetera Etcetera: so why the devil? 
If they disapproved of 'the way George 
Brown was reacting ‘to the Greek 
nasties, could they not have organised 
a general election and slung him out? 
Of course they could: and they knew 
it. Furthermore, they showed no 
remorse. 

You see, our system of law has been 
evolved for the protection of the sub- 
ject, not his subjecting; that lis why 
our police wear top hats and frock 


coats: ‘they are clearly a_ civilian 
force, looking as much ‘like any 
ordinary member of the middle 


classes (a merchant banker, say, or a 
floorwalker in Harrods) as ‘is com- 
patible with administrative necessity. 
It follows, then, that any person who 
knowingly ‘infringes the. law must’ ‘be 
striking at the’ very shield and ‘shelter 
that makes" such “an’ organisation .as 
Amnesty possible;' T*mean, ‘you try 


setting up an Amnesty group [in Kiev 
and see where it gets you. Frankly, 
it is not possible to be a_ political 
offender in an English gaol without 
the law ‘itself having been misunder- 
stood by the sentencing judge: and 
that this was not the case over ‘the 
Greek Embassy affair is ‘apparent 
since the failure of 'the appeal. 


Much the same applies to America, 
where the law is based on similar 
principles, having been arrived at 
through centuries (well, two of 'them, 
anyway) of democratic struggle, 
sealed with the blood of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Paine (and so on: re-use 
third sentence in first paragraph 
above, replacing Parliament by Con- 
gress, yeoman by pioneer, Agincourt 
by Gettysburg, Drake and Cadiz by 
Custer and the Little Big Horn, Burke 
and Brougham by Patrick Henry and 
Bryan, and Queen by, well, perhaps 
not President ‘but Constitution, since 
they don’t have that sort of person- 
ality cult over there, and very 
rightly.) So why should Amnesty take 
up the cause of draft resisters? Don’t 
they come under exactly the same 
condemnation as our home-brewed 
demonstrators? The answer, of 
course, ‘is that the Vietnam war ‘is not 
(yet) participated in by the British; 
if it were, lit would have been won by 
now and there would be no need for 
all the brouhaha. 


The truth of the matter ‘is that in a 
democratic society (arrived at 
through centuries of: oh never mind) 
it ‘is impossible to be a_ political 
prisoner without having broken the 
law: and the line has to be drawn 
somewhere or we shall be having 
people all over the world getting up 
petitions 'to release all our tearaways 
and tarts and sex maniacs, and ‘then 
we'll be faced with, and then we'll be 
faced with, yes, Anarchy. Clearly 
then, Amnesty must confine itself to 
operations ‘in countries ruled by 
regular fascists, communists, ‘black 
messiahs, and colonels. Remember 
the confusion caused by ‘its incautious 


meddling ‘in Aden a little while ago? 
However, you will be asking, does this 
not mean that it will cease to be an 
impartial humane force, eschewing 
the cold war and acting only on 
principles of compassion? But lif a 
decent, law-abiding, liberal nation 
which now has no imperial role in the 
world is going to remain a moral 
influence, ‘as all we who are Backing 
Britain hope and trust will be the 
case, it can only so remain as long as 
other ‘countries are more immoral 
than ourselves. 

To state this ‘in public is perhaps a 
cold war act ‘in itself: well, if so, then 
so it is and we have to learn to live 
with it. In 'the final line-up, iit is not 
what we as ‘individuals have done that 
will count: but which country we 
were ‘born ‘into: and, fellow Britons, 
we know where ‘that leaves us. On the 
top, and God bless us! 
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Reliable and absolutely confiden- 
tial. Write for free literature and 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


3. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Read, NA. 


20 January, Saturday 


BRISTOL. mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard, 


BRISTOL. 11 am. Post Office, Fishponds. 
Leafleting and loudhailer speaking on Vietnam, 
the British Bomb, NATO, Bristol Peace Action 
Cttee. 


EXETER. 2 to 4 pm, Princess Hay. Open air 
meeting ‘' Vietnam, It’s your Responsibility ’’. 
Exeter CND. 


LONDON E323: 7.45 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, 
Burdett Road, Bow Common, Christian Anar- 
chists discuss the May Day Manifesto. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 to 5.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Mount Street. (off Albert Square) meet- 
ing of Regional Council. CND. 


SOUTH CROYDON. 2.30 pm. St Augustines Hall, 
St Augustines Avenue. CND Jumble Sale. 


21 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, ail profits to CND. 


BRISTOLDOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON WI. 3 pm, Student Movement House, 
103 Gower St. Albert Booth and Dick Nettleton 
on Polaris. CND Regional Council. 


MANCHESTER. 10.30 to 5.30 pm. AEU Offices, 
Rusholme Road. North West YCND Conference. 


22 January, Monday 


LONDON W111. 7 pm. Fiat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 

ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Small Civic Hall (near 
Station) Vietnam films: ‘‘ Suffering in Viet- 
nam" and ‘‘ Time of the Locust'’. Speakers 
from Liberal, Labour, Communist Parties, UNA, 
Vietnam Council and SoF. Local Vietnam Cttee. 


23 January, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


24 January, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


25 January, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL, 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk ’*’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road (near Green Man). Michael Gapes, 
age 14, asking question. PPU. 


LONDON Ni. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road. 
General meetin, Libertarian Teachers Associa- 
tion. Discussion: Organisation and Future 
activities. 


LONDON SW4, 7.30 pm. 
Kings Avenue (Acre Lane end). 
London libertarians. 


14 Clapham Court, 
South West 


HELEN MAYER 


All human beings 


The programme notes introducing the 
2,000 sixth-formers from all over 
Britain and abroad to a conference on 
human rights organised (January 3) 
by the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship asserted: 


“It may well be that the supreme 
value of International Human 
Rights Year is the opportunity it 
provides each one of us to rethink 
our own attitudes and conduct, 
search our consciences, and reach 
towards an understanding of that 
truth which Martin Buber had in 
mind when he said: ‘All life is 
meeting ’.” 
The organisers of the conference are 
to be congratulated on devising a pro- 
gramme calculated to encourage and 
stimulate such meeting and rethiink- 
ing. Lord Caradon, permanent repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, told 
the audience that human rights were 
something ‘that each ‘individual had 
to make up his own mind about and 
find his own ‘point of commitment. 
The first day’s programme began with 
a debate on the motion that “ This 
House holds that the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights is based 
on a fallacy, lays down an impossible 
standard of achievement, and ‘is en- 
tirely unrealistic in the world of ‘the 
20th century.” This was an eye-opener 
to many because of 'the kaleidoscope 
of views expressed in the well- 
informed, thoughful contributions of 
some and the impassioned directness 
of others. The audience had evidently 
done ‘its homework and got keyed up 
by the vigorous introductions of the 
official debaters. 
David Fonville, of ‘the Grammar 
School, Kettering, sald ‘that if one 
wanted something that was funda- 
mental ‘in both its provisions and its 
applicability, then one had to turn to 
each separate article in ‘that “ book 
of dreams ”, analyse it, and strive to 
enforce the necessity of it on man- 
kind. ““A piece of paper declaring 
an ideal without providing any 
machinery ‘to see it through, 'is sheer 
self-deceit,” he said. 
He continued: ‘‘ While one has war, 
international crises settled by vio- 
lence and not at the conference ‘able, 
the human race will never live ‘o- 


gether as one body. An object can 
never be whole, if, by giving it free- 
dom, you allow it to hack away at its 
own parts. Consequently, freedom has 
to be limited, not only of the people 
in any one state, but especially of the 
forms of the hierarchy, where so 
much misguided power iis wielded. 
Only when countries agree to live to- 
gether within 'this world, in complete 
harmony, will anything remotely like 
human rights be achiieved.” 

Hugh Harris of the Boys’ Grammar 
Technical School, Bridgend, opposing 
the motion, spoke of the work done 
by the specialised agencies of the UN, 
and while admitting the ambiguities 
and shortcomings of the declaration, 
added “I don’t consider ‘idealism to 
be a dirty word.” 

Eric Silver of the Guardian rightly 
brought out the importance of Mark 
Bonham Carter’s analysis of legisla- 
tion against racial discrimination on 
January 4, but I was amazed at Keith 
Harper’s slating cynicism of this 
opening day in the same paper. Are 
there indeed set limits as to the pro- 
gressiveness that one may support? 
And ‘to what limits can misquotation 
and distortion be pushed to make 
one’s point? These are questions that 
inevitably spring to mind on reading 
the article of Wednesday, January 3, 
about whlich the sixth-formers were 
inevitably cut up because they were 
written about as ‘“ schoolchildren ”. 

It tis encouraging that the speeches at 
the conference were thought provok- 
ing and controversial, and that in the 
questions posed to the discussion 
groups, eliciting the need for clarifi- 
cation and change, it was clear that at 
least the Council for Education ‘in 
World Citizenship did not advocate a 
cosy approach. If the participants at 
the conference themselves become 
activists, as well they might, and 
promote further soul-searching in 
their home environment, and ‘if the 
CEWC continues to support ventures 
like ‘the 'touring youth revue, extracts 
of which concluded the international 
concert to the accompaniment of 
Donovan’s Universal Soldier, there is 
a chance that Human Rights will sur- 
pass International Cooperation Year 
and ‘be decisive ‘in its impact. 


26 January, Friday 


SHEFFIELD. City Hall. Demonstrate when 
Harold Wilson attends celebration for 40 years 
of Labour control. CND. 


27 January, Saturday 


LONON NWI. 3 to 8 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Symposium: ‘‘ The Role of Australia and 
New Zealand in Vietnam.’’ Chairman Kenneth 
Lee, (Chairman ICDP) and speakers. Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders against the Viet- 
nam War. 


31 January, Wednesday 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons, committee 
room booked by Frank Allaun. Joint meeting 
Labour CND, MCF, CSM. U Thant’s report on 
the control of nuclear weapons. Speakers: 
Terence Heelas, Albert Booth MP, Peggy Duff. 
Chairman: Frank Allaun MP. LPF. 
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No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 
CAN WE INTRODUCE you to friendship or 
marriage? Write in confidence to: The Christian 
Introduction Bureau, 3 Margaret Drive, Horn- 
church, Essex. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Coloured contraceptives. 
Superb quality: assorted colours, Dozen 10s. 
AMS (PN) 30 Baker Street, W1. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profits donated to Peace 
News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 


Publications 


CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s, Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


FOR PEACE, Freedom, Liberation, Community, 
Human Dignity. RESISTANCE: for Peace Action. 
Magazine of the Committee of 100, National 
Committee Birmingham Peace Action Centref, 
Factory Road, Birmingham 19. Bi-monthly 1s 
per copy (is 3d by post), Vol 4 No 4 now 
available. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistants: Kevin McGrath 
Jonalee Hurwitt 


Promotion: Richard Vaughan 
Peter Drinkwater 


Distribution: Richard Squirrel! 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 

General Manager: Harry Mister 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. Telephone TER 4473 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE beda-sitting room, use of kitchen & 
bathroom. Vegetarian only. CHI 3565. 


Accommodation wanted 

GIRL (22) limited financial means seeks room 
(pref unfurnished) with libertarian people. 
Hampstead, Camden area preferred, Tel: FIN 


UNFURNISHED 4/6 room flat, kitchen & bath- 
room required by 3 gentlemen willing to 
decorate, any area, good references, up to 15 
gns. Please contact, Kensho, Day: HOL 5824, 
evening: 586 2461. 


Situations wanted 


CND ACCOUNTANT required urgently. Apply 
D. Nettleton, CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, WC1. 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL urgently 
needs Shorthand Typist for new Central London 
office. Details please to Devi Prasad, WRI, 88 
Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


For sale 

WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the 
Party songsters in their 1964 General Election 
theme song ‘‘ Let’s Go With Labour '’, Did they 
really promise these things? Get the record for 
2s 6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Nl. 


Theatres 

UNITY EUS 8647 Dirty Work at the Crossroads 
Gay Nineties Melodrama. Thu Fri Sat Sun at 
7.45 pm, Tickets 5s. 


A better way to save 
for a rainy day 


No matter how hard 

you watch, it won't grow 
under glass; however it will 
grow fast and safely with the 
St. Pancras Building Society. 
We offer 42% per 

annum on saving shares and 


43% per annum on investment 


shares, with income tax' paid 


by the society. Convinced? Well 


then, bring or send your jar 


along to the address below and 
then watch your savings grow. 


3 T. PANCRAS 


King 
Midas-in- 
Reverse 


What an ‘incredible cock-up. When 
Edward Teeth said the cuts on Tues- 
day meant the government’s entire 
defence policy was ‘in ruins, he was 
for once right. — 
Pause in between rejoicing over the 
castration of the Air Force and 
lamenting the garrotting of the Health 
Service, and consider ‘this: there is 
literally no abandonment of principle, 
or betrayal of confidence that this 
government is not capable of. 
How long before all those pledges 
about Rhodesia go the same way as 
all the others? How long before 
Britain gets rid of the bomb, by sell- 
ing it lock stock and barrel to South 
Africa or Israel or Egypt (after all, it 
couldn’t be used for putting down 
domestic disturbances)? ; 
The government that has just 
scrapped the F111 and abandoned 
almost ‘the last ‘tatters of Empire 
(incidently, what's ‘the betting 
America will end up ‘taking over 
Hong Kong?) is the same one that for 
all these years has been so emphatic 
in scorning ‘all these measures as in- 
conceivable and disastrous. 
So emphatic and scornful that at 
times one’s been ‘tempted to think 
that one is perhaps being ‘impracti- 
cally idealistic. Impractical idealism 
be damned - now I realise I’ve been 
a hardheaded pragmatic realist all 
these years without knowing it. 
And ‘this government that’s just per- 
formed this Stalin-style switcharound 
... Let’s personalise it, and talk about 
King Midas-in-Reverse himself; ‘this 
one-time darling of the gullible left 
must now be carrying out a defence 
policy that he personally thinks 
disastrous, for reasons of personal 
and party ambition (the Party is the 
Person?). Alternatively, for similar 
reasons he has been knowingly carry- 
ing out a disastrous and wasteful 
policy. Take your choice, and you are 
welcome. 
Well, at least, for the wrong reasons, 
in the wrong way, and far too late, 
the government have made some right 
decisions - let them worry about their 
own consciences. At the same time 
they’ve made plenty of wrong ones - 
or rather, if ‘the cuts in education, 
housing, roads and health were pri- 
marily aimed at solving the economic 
crisis, they would be wrong decisions. 
In fact does anyone believe that’s how 
to justify them? - rather than in terms 
of being part of a weird and wonder- 
ful piece of political juggling aimed 
at keeping power. Pulling out of the 
Persian Gulf is balanced against cut- 
ting down on council housing, cancel- 
ling the F111 makes up for prescrip- 
tion charges, and vice-versa. 
Come the next crisis there’ll be a 
withdrawal from Germany coupled 
with a cut in the dole, a scrapping of 
Polaris balanced by an end to free 
schooling, and ‘the abolition of ‘the 
monarchy compensated for by ‘the 
reinstatement of hanging. 

KEVIN McGRATH 


DOLLARS ILLEGAL— 
DISCHARGES CONDITIONAL 


from front page 

up to their nearest police station and 
demand to be prosecuted jis an '‘in- 
triguing speculation. As it was iit took 
two and a half days to try the present 
cases, which is a lot of public money 
down ‘the drain. And that was with 
Charles Radcliffe pleading Guilty. 

The first trial, of Terry Chandler, 
lasted the best part of two days - 
most of Wednesday and Thursday 
last week. After he’d been found 
guilty, and both he and Charles Rad- 
cliffe had been dealt with by the 
judge, Mr Commissioner Raeburn - 
Terry got three years conditional dis- 
charge, Charles one year - iit was the 
turn of Melvyn Estrin of the Commit- 
tee of 100, with a fresh jury. 

Melvyn’s ‘trial lasted until Junch 
Friday - and the jury only ‘took ten 
minutes to find him guilty, which was 
not surprising since the prosecuting 
counsel ‘in the course of cross-examin- 
ing Terry Chandler (who was a 
defence witness this 'time), asked him 
whether it was true that he had been 
convicted the previous day of pre- 
cisely the same offence that Melvyn 
was charged with, possession of 
exactly similar “ dollars ”. 

Terry chose to conduct his own 
defence as on previous occasions, 
most recently at the Greek Embassy 
trial when he got 15 months. Once 
again the did it with a competence 
that appeared to startle the judge, 
who commented favourably on it. 

By the time ‘it came to ‘the ‘trial, no- 
one was actually being charged with 
forgery - a fact whiich did nothing to 
stop prosecuting council Robert Har- 
Ete ieee 


Architects and Dow 


The British subsidiary of Dow Chemi- 
cals, ‘the American firm which has 
been under attack throughout last 
year from peace activists because of 
its manufacture of napalm and other 
chemical weapons used ‘in Vietnam, 
is Dow Chemical Co (UK), head- 
quarters at 105 Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don WI, with a factory in Kings Lynn. 
This information is included 'in a new 
leaflet produced by Architects against 
the Vietnam War, which is trying ‘to 
organise a boycott of the firm’s 
products. 

These ‘include building materials, 
mainly polystyrene and polyurethene 
based. One of their best known pro- 
ducts is “ Roofmate Fr” an insulation 
board, says 'the leaflet. 

The architects group - contact address 
130 University Avenue, Glasgow W2 - 
claims that already there have been 
seven known cases of architects re- 
fusing ‘to have anything to do wilth 
this firm, acting as individuals. 

The leaflet calls for others 'to do the 
same. “ Don’t let Dow quote for jobs. 
Don’t nominate 'them as suppliers. 
Don’t specify their materials. Make ‘it 
as hot for them as they make it for 
Vietnamese peasants.” 


Draft refugees: 
moment of truth 


Two cases this week bring closer ‘the 
moment of truth for ‘the British 
government on ‘the question of draft 
refugees. 

On Saturday after intervention by 'the 
National Council of Civil Liberties the 
Home Office decided not to send 
John James, who had arrived in Scot- 
land the previous evening, back to 
New York to face immediate ‘induc- 
tion. Instead, a month’s breathing 
space is being allowed, which should 
give the government time to make up 
their minds. 


On Wednesday Californian folk- 
singer Marc Ellington handed his 
induction papers linto the safe-keeping 
of Canon Collins, on the steps of St 
Paul’s, and declared hiis ‘intention of 
seeking asylum in Britain, and pos- 
sibly applying to become British. He 
was due that day to be inducted into 
the US Armed Forces. His claim !to be 
exempt from service on ‘conscientious 
grounds has been rejected by the 
Local, State and National Justice 
Department as being based on moral- 
ity, rather than on religion. 


man referring 'to the dollar leaflets 
on a number of occasions as “ forger- 
ies” and as “forged”. Admittedly, 
both juries had it pointed out to them 
by the judge that there was no sug- 
gestion that they had been printed or 
obtained by the defendants for any 
fraudulent purpose. 


They were all charged with posses- 
sion of pieces of paper containing 
“marks, words, figures, letters, lines 
and devices peculiar to and used on 
American one-dollar bills”. Terry and 
Charles were also charged with pos- 
sessing negatives and printing blocks 
on which such pieces of paper could 
be printed. 

In fact Mr Raeburn referred to the 
offence of possession of the “ dollars ” 
as ‘‘in some sense a_ ‘ttechnical 
offence” - this was at ‘the close of 
Melvyn’s trial. The previous day he 
seemed to be thinking along slightly 
different lines, when he told Terry 
and Charles that he would have sent 
them to jail if he had 'thought it would 
do any good. 


“You want to be made martyrs of ” 
he snapped. “But you are not going 
to be made martyrs by me and given 
any publicity on that score.” 

From which one can conclude that 
the only ‘thing ‘that stopped Mr 
Raeburn imposing prison sentences 
on what he admitted was a technical 
offence was the fact that this would 
mean press publicity. Obviously the 
press ha's ‘its uses... 

The defence put forward by Terry on 
his own ‘behalf, and by Melvyn’s 
defence ‘counsel, Brian Capstick, was 
that the Forgery Act only makes ‘it an 
offence ‘to possess “‘ pieces of paper 
etc etc” where ‘it can’t be proved “on 
the balance of probabilities” that 
there was lawful authority or excuse, 
and 'that there was a lawful excuse ‘in 
this case, since the “dollars” were 
produced as political pamphlets, and 
uN hardly be mistaken for anything 
else. 

Legal ‘authorities quoted ranged from 
the case of a man charged with hav- 
ing housebreaking ‘implements by 
night, to that of a Malayan guerrilla 
back jin the Fifties. 

It was no go. The judge remained of 
the opinion ‘that there was no lawful 
excuse for any of the defendants - 
and in his summing up on both occa- 


sions he made ‘it quite clear to both 
juries that in his opinion the defence 
hadn’t got a legal leg to stand on. 


In 'the second summing up, where the 
accused was legally represented, he 
made it rather clearer to the jury 
that ‘it was up to them to decide - by 
which time of course they had already 
heard the result of ‘the first trial. 
What now? One possibility is that 
either Terry or Melvyn might 'try to 
appeal. 

“Tm ‘thinking about that,” salid Mel- 
vyn afterwards. “V’ll wait until I can 
find out what Terry is going to do. I 
think there probably are grounds for 
an appeal. I don’t fancy the idea of 
having ‘this thing on my record if ‘it 
can be avoided - the conditional bit 
applies to any type of offence. Pll 
have to watch out driving.” 

The other possibility is that there 
could be further prosecutions. Most 
vulnerable here might by Mrs Kathy 
Farr, treasurer of ithe Committee of 
100, who admitted in court, when she 
was appearing as a defence witness, 
that she had been the one who origin- 
ally ordered ‘the “dollars” from 
Terry. 

“JT don’t think they will prosecute,” 
she said afterwards. “I doubt iif tthe 
police want more publicity over ‘this.” 
However, ‘it was quite possible ‘that 
they would do so. 

Then of course there is always the 
possibility menttioned above ‘that all 
the would-be law-abiding citizens who 
actually have “dollars” might de- 
mand to be prosecuted now a court 
has decided ‘that ‘it is a crime to pos- 
sess them. The same with anyone who 
makes a drawing of a pound note for 
any reason - unless of course they 
get the Bank of England’s permission 
first. 


Nailed 


The “ A Pax on the Pope”’ issue of 
Peace News was displayed both on the 
notice board of Westminster Cathed- 
ral and on the door of Westminster 
Abbey, thanks to a bit of direct action 
by Ian Cameron. Interestingly, it 
seems (to have 'taken longer for it to 
be taken down at the (Catholic) 
Cathedral (at least a day) than at 'the 
(Angtican) Abbey (about six hours). 


YAPPU gets started 


Peter Drinkwater reports: The Youth 
Association of 'the PPU hopes 'to have 
a National Youth Organiser iin the not 
too distant future. This was the main 
proposal for future consideration 
agreed in Manchester Jast weekend 
where 40 young members diiscussed 
proposals for the new role and struc- 


ture of 'the Association. 


YAPPU - as it is 'inelegantly initialled 
- has a five year history. It began as a 
tink for those supporters who were 
too young ‘to be full members of ‘the 
PPU, but this function has now been 
virtually eliminated, as the age for 
full membership has been lowered 
from 18 to 16. However, with ‘the in- 
flux of new members in the 16-25 age 
group, and the establishment of youth 
groups ‘in areas where previously 
there was no group at all, the need 
for a more formal youth organisation 
has grown. 

Peter Casselden ‘introduced a discus- 
‘gion on ‘tthe dilemmas for young paci- 
fists in relation to world conflict and 
20th century politics, and suggested 
that many felt ‘the need ‘to be “ doing 
something ” but were frustrated when 
the use of accepted channels of pro- 


test failed to bring results. Most 
people present were concerned in 
some way with 'the dilemmas ‘that 
confront them ‘in dealing with home, 
school and work conflicts, where they 
felt on trial, defending situations that 
were hypothetical or outside ‘their 
experience. 

Discussion on plans for action \in 1968 
covered a wide range, from the NATO 
March in August, to work camps, 
holiday conferences and, locally, to 
anti-recruiting activities and ‘nvolve- 
ment in social work. Barnaby Martin 
outlined the aims of ‘the Mobile 
Voluntary Work Team, whiich begins 
its first project this month ‘in Liver- 
pool, and John Battersby spoke about 
the activities of a peace action centre 
in Ashton-under-Lyne. 

From the keen ‘interest shown in all 
methods of ‘working for peace, ‘the 
new Association should have sufficient 
work on ‘its hands for the new organ- 
iser to co-ordinate, lif it can afford to 
go ahead. But that’s another question. 
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